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me there checks and balances at SMC? 


By Rebecca Padula 
Layout Editor 


® During a class fundraiser last 
year, a student who helped with the 
project withheld about $200 of the 
profits. The incident went undetec- 
ted, until a few class officers missed 
the money. They talked to the Di- 
rector of Student Activities and the 
Assistant Dean of Students Jenny 
Cernosiaand with her help, the group 
confronted the student. Although 
the person denied taking any money, 
$200 was later returned to the class 
account. No further questions were 
asked. No action was taken against 
the student. 
A Sonus cla member with- 






































and never gotreceipts. The treasurer 
was held accountable, and instead 
of trying to explain the error, a vari- 
ety of receipts from unrelated pur- 
chases were submitted and never 
questioned. 

*The outing club will spend 
nearly $2,000 of its budget this year 
toreplace equipment that was never 
returned by some club members. 
They currently have a sign-out 
method, but it is difficult to keep 
track of who has what equipment 
and even harder to get it back. 
These are just a few recent ex- 





By Deena Miller 
Staff Writer 

Two WWPY disc jockeys were 
tremoved from their positions after 
making inappropriate comments 
_ about homosexuals during their 
Monday night show. 

Senior John Mongey and his 
weekly guest, senior Terry Stebbins, 
said they lost their broadcasting 
privileges after making inappropri- 


11 p.m.) on two separateoccasions. 
One week, sexist comments were 
made about women, while on the 
second show an improper statement 
was made about gays and lesbians, 
Station Manager Topher Guidi said. 
Both Stebbins and Mongey said 
they were “‘just joking around” and 
didn’t mean to offend anybody. 
Mongey admitted to making the 
- comments but said, “I just thought 
__we were having a good time on the 
ir. We had a pretty good faithful 
- listening audience,” he said. 
“The things I said could be 
into something bad but they 


ate remarks during their show (8 to’ 


amples of problems in accounting 
for student expenditures at St. 
Michael’s College. 

“Things will go wrong, there are 
ways to defraud the system,” said 
Controller Steve Karcher, “but we 
try and get students to work with the 
system and give them some expe- 
rience managing funds.” 

This year there will be some 
changes in how college-wide fi- 
nances are regulated, Karcher said. 

There will also be some changes 
within the Student Association. “A 
crucial component to stop up the 
possibility of this happening is the 
attentiveness of the S.A. treasurer, 
and Colleen (Johnson) has been very 
good—definitely the best in the past 


? acy years,” said Cernosia. 


The changes include tighteni 


a a of the petty cash system, anda 


daily depositsystem for fundraisers, 
but a good deal of the system still 
depends on trust. 

“You have to have a lot of trust 
in your class officers. I trust people 
and I trust the S.A. and frankly if 
there is a problem I go to the person 
in question and we resolve it,” 
Cernosia said. 

Karcher, who had been control- 
ler for the college for three years 
now, Said the biggest change in the 
college system is that he has de- 
creased the amount of petty cash 
available without his personal ap- 


weren’t meant to be,” Mongey said. 

Stebbins said the comments were 
not meant to single out any particu- 
lar group. 

“We joke around about dead- 
heads and no one ever called or 
complained about that,” Stebbins 
said. 

“We're never out to pick on 
people. We didn’tdo itatthe expense 
of anyone,” Stebbins said. 

WWPY faculty advisor Chris 
McClure heard the comments about 
women while driving home on In- 
terstate 89. “I found them in bad 
taste so I pulled over in Williston 
and called them. I asked them if 
they enjoyed being on the air,” he 
said. 

“Whoever the jock was on the 
air made the comment, and it was 
inappropriate,” McClure said. 

Guidi said he was informed about 
the first incident at the WWPV Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting on the fol- 
lowing day. 

“Chris McClure was driving 
home and heard comments that were 


‘proval to $150. “It was fairly unlim- 
ited before,” he said. 

“We’re tightening up the old 
system. None of our procedures are 
designed to affect the S.A., but we 
are willing to assist them in limiting 
what clubs can do. Like if they ask 
us to honor petty cash slips signed 
by certain people, we’ ll honor that,” 
Karcher said. 

Clubs have already noted the 
change, and begun to use purchase 
order checks, which are easier for 
the college to monitor, Karcher said. 


-“They’re starting to make it (the 


system) tougher. It used to be you 
could get a petty cash voucher for 
anything, and it would have been 


very easy to just aoe back any old 
sa rece pt,” sai ‘Club si 





cata eceounee 5) » said S.A. President _ 


Keryn Wood. The cashier’s office 
was accepting petty cash vouchers 
forclubs of classes signed by people 
outside the S.A., like Cernosia and 
club faculty advisers, Wood said. 
This year, only the S.A. presi- 
dent, vice president, and secretary 
of finance can sign the vouchers, 
but the trend is to move away from 
petty cash vouchers, Wood said. 
Cashier Phyllis Firkey 
said, “This year we have different 


Continued on page 7 


degrading to women. Itdidn’tsound 
like the disc jockeys were being 
serious. I don’t think they knew 
how derogatory they (the comments) 
were,” Guidi said. 

Guidi said the disc jockey was 
given two demerits and a written 
warming, but Mongey said he never 
received the warning. 

The station uses a demerit sys- 
tem in which inappropriate behav- 
ior is penalized by acertain number 
of demerits. Three demerits results 
in termination of air time. 

Guidi said they were given a 
warning rather than being dismissed. 

“Maybe they had the wrong im- 
pression of college radio. We gave 
them the benefit of the doubt. We 
only gave them two demerits and 
said, ‘look, maybe they screwed 
up,’” he said. 

Guidi said college radio can of- 
ten get away with more than com- 
mercial stations because the listen- 
ing audience isn’t as large. But be- 
cause St. Michael’s is a small, pri- 
vate, Catholic institution some 





New procedures have been established to monitor petty cash. 


guidelines must be set. 

“People are usually good about 
notmaking derogatory statements,” 
Guidi said. 

The second week Mongey made 
a homophobic remark when he re- 
ferred to Stebbins wearing Spandex. 

“The second time there was no 
excuse for it,” Guidi said. He and 
other Executive Board members 
were listening to the second show 
when the comment was made and 
dismissed the jocks after discussing 
it at their meeting the following 
day. “There was no gray area 
in that decision,” Guidi said. ““We 
voted unanimously to kick them off 
the air.” 

Mongey said he thought they 
should have been brought into the 
meeting before being terminated. 

Stebbins said a friend from Aus- 
tralia was in the studio the first night 
and instigated the comment. He said 
a call was received from McClure. 

McClure said anyone who pays 
a student fee may put their name in 
the lottery to become a disc jockey. 


WWPV jocks dismissed over inappropriate remarks 


“You're going to get a diversity 
of people,”, McClure said. “We are 
going to get people who abuse that 
system,” he said. 

“Tn broadcast, after it’s gone out 
over the air, you can’t take it back,” 
McClure said. “There are no 
gatekeepers in radio. The only thing 
you can do is react after the fact,” he 
said. 

“I’m sorry the incident happened 
butit’s only one incident,” McClure 
said. “I think this is a very sharp E- 
Board. They reacted fairly and they 
reacted swiftly and they are to be 
congratulated for doing the job they 
were elected to,” he said. 

Journalism Chairman Ted Pease 
applauded the action of the E- 
Board. “I’m glad to hear the man- 
agement took the (disc) jockey off 
the air. There’s no tolerance for that 
kind of behavior,” he said. 

He added, “Any content going 
on over ‘PY that is racist, sexist, or 
of that content, we are opposed to. 
We’re concerned that this incident 
is not repeated,” Pease said. 





In the news... 


UVM stand resigns 


Just a few days shy of his appointment one year ago, University of 
Vermont President George Davis has resigned. 

In a statement released Monday, Davis said, "Frankly, for whatever 
reasons, it is apparent that support for my leadership is not sufficiently 
strong for me to carry on what I started." 

The resignation is effective immediately. A committee of UVM 
trustees will meet tomorrow to determine what to do. 

Davis was chosen president in May 1990, after an 11-month search 
sparked by the resignation of Lattie Coor, who left to become the 
president of Arizona State University in Tempe. 

Davis's tenure at UVM has been stormy, marked by protests over 
the lack of cultural diversity at the university and by disputes over 
budget cutbacks. 

In a statement issued Monday, the chairman of the UVM board, 
Luther Hackett, said Davis's resignation was accepted with regret. 
Hackett cited as Davis's chief accomplishment the establishment of a 
new era in community and state relationships. 

Davis's resignation comes on the heels of the August resignation of 
Middlebury's president, Timothy Light. Light succeeded longtime 
President Olin Robison last August. In his resignation statement, 
Light said he did not think there was a proper fit between himself and 
the college. 

Norwich University President Russell Todd also resigned earlier 
this year after teacher layoffs, a hazing scandal and faculty unrest. 


‘Israel joins peace talks parC 


Israel will be going to the peace talks. The ferseli cabinet has toed 
overwhelmingly in favor of attending the Mideast peace conference, set 
to begin Oct. 30 in Spain. 

Sunday’s vote came after a seven and a-half-hour meeting. Approval 
was expected because Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir had already 
announced his support for the peace effort. 

But the conference isn’t without its critics in Israel. Housing Minister 
Ariel Sharon, who voted against Israel’s participation, has said that 


Shamir’s support of the talks had taken Israel to the brink of disaster. 


Soviet republics sign treaty 


Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev and the heads of eight Soviet 
republics have signed a landmark treaty of economic union. 

Gorbachev had hoped for ten of the 12 Soviet republics to sign the 
pact, but the Ukraine and Azerbaijan backed out. Their decision weakens 
the Soviet leader’s efforts to ward off economic disintegration. 

The treaty is designed to replace the old system, whereby the Kremlin 
ran the economy from Moscow. Now, the republics will have a far 
greater say. 

In addition to the Ukraine and Azerbaijan, the republics of Georgia 
and Moldavia refused to take part in the union. 


Thomas sworn into office 


The U.S. Supreme Court has its newest member. Clarence Thomas 
took an oath of office Friday at an outdoor White House ceremony and 
declared, “now is a time to move forward.” 

Thomas becomes the 106th justice and only the second black to serve 

| on the nation’s highest court. 

Supreme Court Justice Bryon White administered the oath of office 
while Thomas’ wife, Virginia, held the Bible. 

The swearing-in ceremony came a week after former assistant Anita 
Hill testified before the Senate Judiciary Committee that Thomas had 
sexually harassed her. 

Thomas referred in passing to the tumultuous confirmation process, 
saying, “It is a time to look for solutions rather than exploit problems.” 

President Bush praised Thomas, saying he brings”hard-won experi- 
ence to the high court and America will be better for it.” 

Before taking his seat at the court, Thomas must take a judicial oath 
of office this week. 





Trustees approve $50,000 
for faculty development 


By Jessa Claire Bratek 
Staff Writer 

In its October meeting, the 
Board of Trustees approved 
$50,000 for a special fund to sup- 
port faculty development relating 
to a new multi-cultural curricu- 
lum. The fund will expand course 
offerings in global perspectives, 
President Paul Reiss said. 

Reiss reported the college is 
“doing reasonably well” in its in- 
vestments and the college’s en- 
dowments have doubled from $9 
million to $19.5 million since the 
last board meeting. 

The board also accepted a pro- 
posal to train priests from the 
People’s Republic of China at St. 
Michael’s College. Reiss said the 
college will provide scholarships 
for the priests to spend four months 
here. They willlearn theology and 
English and then return to China 
after their schooling to teach in 


By College Press Service 
(CPS) 

A law professor’s allegations 
of sexual harassment againstJudge 
Clarence Thomas have sparked a 
national debate over the issue - and 
conversations at college and uni- 
versity campuses are no excep- 
tion. 

“T hope that what this does on 
college campuses is change the 
culture and let people know that 
we have to define what is good and 


__ bad behavior,” Anne Bryant, ex- 
~ ecutive director of the American 


Association of University Women, 
said. 

According to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, some examples of sexual ha- 
rassment are comments about a 
person’s anatomy, appearance or 
dress, dirty jokes and offensive 
gestures, display of sexually sug- 
gestive objects or pictures and ex- 
plicit descriptions of the harasser’s 
own sexual experiences. 

University of Oklahoma law 
professor Anita Hill says that after 
refusing a date with Thomas, he 
subjected her to descriptions of sex 
and pornographic movies. 

Many colleges have adopted 
policies against sexual harassment. 


For students, guidelines usually _ 


seminaries. 

The board covered a va- 
riety of topics. On the agenda was 
financial aid. Reiss said 65 per- 
cent of freshmen received assis- 
tance from the college this semes- 
ter, a50 percent increase from last 
year. The increase was due to a 
larger freshman class and the in- 
ability of many parents to support 
the cost of college, he said. 

“We are going to give a lot of 
attention to our financial aid poli- 
cies,” Reiss said. 

The board approved new Fac- 
ulty Regulations. Reiss said the 
board defined the proper job de- 
scriptions of the vice president of 
Academic Affairs and the dean of 
the undergraduate college. The 
vice president of Academic Af- 
fairs is the chief academic official 
of all departments of the college, 
Reiss said. 

The Dean of the Undergradu- 


include a definition similar to the 
EEOC’s, plus stern warnings. 

“Many times it is mistaken that 
only rape is sexual harassment,” 
according to Hope College’s 
policy statement on sexual ha- 
rassment. “The college condemns 
covert and overt acts which in- 
terfere with (the) commitment (to 
fostering learning) and will not 
tolerate any form of intimidation, 
abuse or harassment.” 


Although cases involving stu- . 
dents are not frequently reported, _ 
they do surface. 


In September, four women at 
Texas A&M accused some male 
counterparts in the school’s Corp 
of Cadets of sexual harassment, 
assault, rape and social ostracism. 

The incidents stemmed from 
the men wanting the women to 
drop out of the corps, reports said. 

“We now have a fact-finding 
commission investigating,” said 
university spokesman Lane 
Stevenson. 

Most schools have policies to 
discourage sexually harassing be- 
havior among both students, fac- 
ulty and staff, Bryant said. 

“Those who don’t are working 
on them,” she said. 

Although Hill’s sexual harass- 
ment charges occurred before her 





ate College reports directly to the 
vice president and oversees the 
functions of the undergraduate 
program.. 

Student Association Vice 
President Rob Teas said the 
trustees represented the school’s 
best interests. 

SA President Keryn Wood 
said the trustees looked to the 
students for ideas. She said they 
were very interested in the ac- 
tivities of students. 
Students, except those selected 
from the Student Association, and 
the general public are not allowed 
to attend the board of Trustees 
meetings. Traditionally they are 
held when a majority of students 
are off campus. 

“Tt is not a public meeting,” 
Reiss said. He said having stu- 
dents at the meeting would in- 
hibit the board member's free- 
dom to think out loud. 


Judge Thomas hearings spark debate 


harassment do occur. 

The most recently publicized 
case involved Dr. Frances Conley, 
a Stanford University brain sur- 
geon who says she endured two 
decades of inappropriate com- 
ments, sexual advances and de- 
meaning treatment. 

Conley had resigned over the 
matter, but support from other 


associates and a newly formed — 
faculty senate committee on 


sexual harassment at Stanford en- 
couraged her to stay. 


Hill also has received over- — 


whelming support from faculty, 
students and the administration at 
Oklahoma. 


TEX MEX 
KNIGHT 


Wednesdays at 
North Campus 


Starting October 9th 





work at the University of Okla- i 
homa, faculty claims of sexual — 
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Accidents increase on Founder's corner 


By Rebecca Padula 
Layout Editor 
Members of the St. 

Michael’s community walk and 


_ drive on Vermont Route 15 daily, 


clo ols while, yin 


but this everyday occurrence is also 
an everyday hazard. 

Since July there have been 
six reported accidents between 
Nicole Hall and the Bagel Factory, 
Director of Campus Security Don 
Sutton said. “Most of these acci- 
dents have been caused by careless 
drivers going around the corner at 
Founders corner,” Sutton said. 

Security reports show that 
five out of the six recent accidents 
involved crashing vehicles, but one 
of those six involved a pedestrian. 

On October 4, senior 
Nadine Larkin was hit while cross- 
ing route 15 near Founders Hall and 
was rushed to the Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont for treatment, 
Sutton said. She has been released 
and is back on campus. 

Students and staff who live 
or work on the other side of route 15 
say the intersection is dangerous, 
and Larkin’s recent accident has 
underscored that danger. “I have 
noticed since Nadine’s accident 
more students have been using the 
crosswalk,” Sutton said. 

Junior Jen Lawson lived 
in St. Joseph’s Hall for two years 
and now works in Prevel Hall, which 
are both on the other side of route 
15. She said she has had a lot of 





~ timidating at first, or al after a while 


you don’t want to push the button 


Founder's corner is heavily conjested with traffic that can be dangerous to pedestrians. 


and wait for the light—especially if 
you’re late for class,” she said. 

Regular crossers get used 
to the dangers. “You really get a 
sense of cars after a while, but the 
problem with that is all cars are not 
the same. People don’t pay atten- 
tion when they drive, and there are 
notpedestrian crossing signs towam 
them, ”Tawson said. 


President Paul J. Reiss 


considers himself an expert on 


Alumni 'talk it up' to 


By Richard P. Morin II 
Staff Writer 

“Talking it up,” is how 
Dean of Admissions Jerry Flanagan 
describes the recruiting process at 
St. Michael’s College. 

Word of mouth recruiting 
has resulted in scores of families 
attending St. Michael’s on the heels 
of a relative’s positive experience. 

Legacy admissions at St. 
Michael’s has allowed the college 
toremain competitive ina declining 
market for graduating high school 
students. 

The class of 1995 has 30 
students who are sons or daughter 
of alumni, while 164, or 28 percent 
of the freshman class, have a close 
relative who attended St. Michael’s, 
said John Kulhowvik, Associate 
Director of Admissions. 

“We feel our greatest re- 


cruiting tool is those people who | 


have experienced St. Michael’s, that 
being alumni, faculty, staff and stu- 
dents,” said Dean of Admissions 
Jerry Flanagan. 

“We use our St. Michael’s 
‘family’ as our primary recruitment 
outlet. They are able to give a pro- 
spective student a picture of what it 
is like to attend St. Michael’s,” 
Flanagan said. “They have tremen- 
dous credibility.” 

Of the 508 students in the 
freshman class 182, or 36.3 percent, 
were influenced directly by an 
alumnus to apply, Kulhowvik said. 

; The recruiting process is 


"described by the Admissions de- 


partment as a “grass roots” effort, 
focusing on person-to- person con- 
tact. 

“We don’t have a national 
campaign or the recognition of a 
sports program like Notre Dame, so 
we need to have that person-to-per- 
son influence,” Flanagan said. 
“Maybe in the long run that is better 
because we aren’t living ona fragile 
or false image.” 

The Admissions depart- 
ment, despite its efforts to attract 
students of alumni, does not lower 
its standards to achieve its goal. 

“We will not lower our 
standards fora student of an alumni. 
However, if we have two equal ap- 
plicants we give the nod to the ap- 
plicant who is the son@s daughter of 
an alumni,” Flanagan gaid. “We 
make no apologies for this.” 

“The greatest compliment 
St. Michael’s can receive is when 
an alumnus sends us one or more of 
his or her children,” he said. 

Despite St. Michael’s 
conscious effort to recruit from its 
alumni population not all children 
or relatives of alumni are accepted. 

“We will not accept an in- 
ferior student just because of his 
family background. But, when we 
reject a student who is a son or 
daughter of an alumnus we will take 
extra measures to explain to them 
the reasons behind our decisions,” 
Flanagan said. 

The Admissions depart- 
ment will send a personalized letter 
or call the applicant to explain the 


crossing the street. “It’s a very busy 
highway, you can cross it safely at 
the crosswalk, but you have to be 
careful. Often you have a red light, 
but it only stops the traffic one way 
and cars can still go around the 
corner.” 

Reiss knows the dangers 


' firsthand. “Tye only, been hit once — 
~ and that: was ; by a bicycle. ked 
tosee that the cars were stopped, but 


as I was walking between two cars 





a bike came through and hit me. I 
wasn’t hurt, but the rider of the bike 
fell into the other lane, luckily no 
cars were coming,” he said. 

Last year there were 11 
reported accidents at the Founder’s 
comer intersection, said Wayne 
Gilman, traffic planning and re- 


search supervisor in Montpelier. He 
_ said the number of accidents near ~ 


St. Michael’s on route 15 appears to 
have gone up slightly in the last two 


PHOTO BY RENEE WOJCIK 





years. 

On the stretch of route 15 
from the intersection of Interstate 
89 at exit 15 to the Fanny Allen 
Hospital in Colchester there were 
60 reported car accidents in 1987- 
one of those was a pedestrian 
accident, Gilman said. In 1988 
there were 59 car accidents and 
again one pedestrian; in 1989 


Continued on page 7 


attract students to SMC campus 





decision. “I have had a few alumni 
furious with me about a son or 
daughter’s rejection,” he said. “But, 
for the most part they eventually do 
understand we did the best thing for 
the child.” 

TheAdmission’s 
Department’s philosophy is if ev- 
ery alumni, parent, student, faculty 
and staff were to recruit one student 
the college would never have to 
worry about enrollment, Flanagan 
said. 

“I'd like alumni to talk 
about us, be it negative or positive. 
We are not asking them to sell us, 
we are just asking for a referral,” 
Flanagan said. 

The Admissions Depart- 
ment will be faced within the next 
ten years a change in American de- 
mographics that will alter its re- 
cruiting base dramatically. 

The majority of college 
students in the United States are 
presently of a white Eurocentric 


decent. Within the next ten years 
United States’ college demograph- 
ics will change to a minority domi- 
nated enrollment. 

St. Michael’s College has 
34 students of color enrolled, which 
includes African Americans, His- 
panic Americans and Asian Ameri- 
cans out of a population of 1,725 
students. 

“We recognize the need 
for change and our taking steps to 
encourage that change. We have 
made the commitment to attract mi- 
nority students to St. Michael’s,” 
Flanagan said. “However it takes 
more than commitment.” 

The college has hired a 
Director of Minority Affairs and is 
taking steps to create contacts in 
minority communities. “It is not 
enough to want to change. We now 
need to accommodate the students 
we are recruiting,” Flanagan said. 

“We have started to think 
about our presence in minority 
communities,” he said. “We have 
hired Angel Rivera in New York 
City to visit schools on a part-time 
basis.” 

“St. Michael’s needs to 
move with the trends surrounding 
us to survive. In the early days of the 
college we educated first genera- 
tion French-Canadians and then 
moved to a middle class. student 
population,” President Paul Reiss 
said. “Now we need to take the next 
step to attract African Americans 
and Hispanic Americans.” 

“Weare realistic about our 


goals as an institution. We can 
change the attitude institutionally 
but we can’t change the environ- 
ment surrounding us,” Flanagan 
said. “The fact of the matter is Ver- 
montis the whitest state in the United 
States.” 

“We have the possibility 
for integration of students because 
we are small enough to get to know 
each other as individuals,” he said. 

The Admissions Depart- 
ment is attempting to use the same 
tactics in minority recruitment as it 
employs in its general recruitment. 

“We want to use the mi- 
nority students and graduates to go 
out and talk about the school. We 
need to encourage them to spread 
the word because they have the 
credibility, not me,” Flanagan said. 
“We need to talk it up.” 

The Admissions Depart- 
ment prime objective is to hire a 
full-time minority recruiter, 
Flanagan said. 

Flanagan, although realis- 
tic about minority recruitment, finds 
it frustrating at times. “I travel to 
Europe and they know St. Michael’s 
College and that is thousands of 
miles away. When I go to New York 
City, people have no idea who we 
are and that is our backyard in es- 
sence,” he said. 

Admissions is engaging in 
a three front effort in recruitment, 
attempting to draw both students of 
color as well as international stu- 
dents, while maintaining its alumni 

Continued on page 7 
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Genital warts are easy to get 
but difficult to detect early 


By Kathy Auletta, RN 
Staff Writer 

The following is a true story of a St. Michael’s student. 

“Tnever thought this would happen to me. I know...I sound like those 
posters that seem to be posted on anything that could hold tacks. The 
gorgeous model, that you know is just modeling, does not have aSTD 
(sexually transmitted disease), unless of course she slept around. But 
even if she did, I’m sure it was with ‘respectable’ people. The type of 
people who don’t get things like STDs. Just like the people here at SMC. 

“T wish this were true, I really do. Especially for those people who 
still have the distorted thought that it can never happen to them. 

“T used to think this way, until I found out I had genital warts, HPV 
(Human Papillomavirus). 

“T am 20 years old and have only slept with two people.in my life, both 
of whom were my serious boyfriends. Through the years I have watched 
my friends have many sexual encounters with many diffetent people. I 
always thought, if they haven’t caught any diseases by now, I sure as hell 
wouldn’t. Unfortunately, I was wrong. 

“HPV is a sexually transmitted disease. The virus is now in my 
system and comes out in the form of warts along my vaginal tract and 
maybe also my cervix. 

“The treatment for this 1s painful. Acid is applied to the wart to burn 
them away. This acid must be applied once a week fortwo to four weeks. 
If left untreated on the cervix, they could turn into cancer. Because it is 
difficult to treat the warts on the cervix, I must go to a special clinic in 
Burlington. 

“Finding out that I have the HPV virus devastated me. I felt so dirty, 
hurt, and especially angry. I kept asking myself and the man up above, 
why me? Maybe this experience was ablessing 1 in disguise. I will never 
know. 

“T do know that because of this experience I will never again be so 
naive as to think that something like this could never happen to me. If 
this attitude will save me from being infected with something as serious 
as HIV, Human Immuno-deficiency Virus (AIDS), then I am thankful 
that I am one of the few lucky individuals who had a second chance.” 

HPV,commonly known as genital warts, 1s a viral infection that leads 
to growths that appear on or in the penis, vulva, vagina, cervix, anus, and 
throat. In many cases these warts are not visible to the naked eye. 

The virus is spread by genital or oral sexual contact with someone 
who has HPV. Warts may appear a few weeks after contact or months 
later. There may be no symptoms, or they may cause irritation or itch. 





The only way to know if you have them is to be tested specifically for | 


them. 
Women who have or had HPV carry with them the added risk of 
cancer of the cervix. For both men and women, even if the warts are 


treated and gone, the virus remains present in the body and warts can |. 


reappear at some future time. Because the virus is transmitted by tissue 
sloughed from infected skin or a wart, the use of condoms does not 
necessarily prevent the spread of HPV. 

By making careful, self protective decisions about one’s sexual 
behavior and sexual partners, a person is protecting and caring for their 
partners as well as themselves. Any student who thinks they have HPV 
or any other STD should get checked at Health Services or their own 
doctor. 





Committee plans to clean up 
Lake Champlain's pollution 


By Elena Mancini 
Staff Writer 

The Lake Champlain Commit- 
tee has begun a campaign to reduce 
phosphorus pollution, in order to 
preserve the beauty and natural re- 
sources of the Lake Champlain ba- 
sin. The Lake Champlain Commit- 
tee is a non-profit organization de- 
voted to shaping and influencing 
policies concerning the lakes health 
through combined power of scien- 
tific research, educational programs, 
and legislative action. 

Phosphorus pollution is a plant 
nutrient which causes excess algal 
blooms, which cloud the lake and 
make it less transparent. This ef- 
fects the taste of the drinking water 
and smells bad. These factors limit 
the recreational use of the lake, 


_ making the pollution an economi- 


cal issue as wellas an environmental 
one, the committee stated in a plan 
entitled “A Clean Lake For Tomor- 
TOW.” 

Phosphorus pollution has an in- 
direct role in contaminating the 
drinking water which comes from 
the lake, Lori Fisher, executive di- 
rector of the Lake Champlain Com- 
mittee, said. When the algae, which 
is stimulated by phosphorus, decays, 
it produces dissolved organic com- 
pounds. These organic compounds 
producecarcinogenic 
trihalomethanes that combine with 
the chlorine that is added to purify 
the drinking water, Fisher@said. 
Further studies are needed to deter- 
mine if there are hazardous long 
term effects on the public, she said. 

“The levels of phosphorus is 
greater now than it was in the Great 
Lakes 15 years ago before they 
started their clean up,” Fisher said. 

The clean up of the lake will be 


an Lied step-by- step process 
over time, Fisher said. 

Eric Smeltzer, environmental 
engineer for the Environmental 
Science department for the Agency 
of Natural Resources, said, “The 
clean up is never ending, it should 
be an on going effort, but it will take 
decades before the phosphorus pol- 
lution is at safe levels.” 

The cost of the clean up is esti- 
mated at $3.165 million, but cost of 
doing nothing in the long run could 
be even greater as a result of people 
refusing to use the lake, Fisher said. 

In order to clean Lake Champlain 
and reduce the amount of phospho- 
Tus going into the lake, all sources 
of the pollution must be discovered. 
Walley McLean, chief of the Envi- 
ronmental Science Department for 
the Agency of Natural Resources, 
said that the International Paper’s 
Ticonderoga mill is a major con- 
tributor of phosphorus pollution. In 
a October 1 press release the com- 
mittee criticized a revised draft of 
the company’s discharge permit is- 
sued for the Ticonderoga mill by the 
New York State Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation. 

According to the permit, the mill 
cannot exceed 1/2 milligram of 
phosphorus per liter of discharge of 
chlorinated organic compounds into 
the lake, Mclean said. This is a low 
concentration, but with no limit to 
the amount of discharge into the 
lake, the phosphorus has the poten- 
tial for extremely high volume, 
Mclean said. 

Presently the mill discharges 
more than a thousand pounds of 
chlorinated organic compounds ev- 
eryday into the lake, Frank 
Lowenstein, the Lake Champlain 
Committee staff scientist, said. 


According to the press release, the ’ 
final permit should require the mill — 
to reduce and ultimately eliminate — 
its discharge. The final permit — 
should also require in-lake moni- 

toring in addition to the already — 
required laboratory toxicity testing. 

This is the only way to thoroughly — ; 
evaluate the ecological damage the — 
mill has caused. ; 

“Fish and other organisms inthe © 
lake are subject to stresses not — 
present in the laboratory,” 
Lowenstein said. 

There are other sources which 7 
contribute to the phosphorus pollu- : 
tion in Lake Champlain. Phospho-. 
rus comes from sewage treatment 
plants and other sources such as 
farms and urban run-off, Smeltzer — 
said. : ts. 

“Few people realize that run-off 
from streets, lawns, and rooftops 
contains high levels of phosphorus — 
and other pollutants. As these inten- 
sive land uses increase in our re- 
gion, we should take steps toensure 
that we don’t follow in the footsteps — 
of urban areas nationwide, and end 
up with contaminated, lifeless 
streams and degraded lakes,” 
Lowenstein said in a press release. 

The Waste Load Allocation Pro- 
cess is a plan to realistically reduce — 
phosphorus in the lake. The com- 
munities surrounding the lake will 
be separated into five pockets, each 
with its own reduction goal, Mclean — 
said. 

The process would aroha the 
amount of pollution and where itis — 
coming from within each pocket, 
McLean said. Then it would allo- 
cate ways to reduce pollution to the — 
communities according to what is — 
realistic, he said. 





Rust removed from North Campus water, now deemed safe 


By Brian Kelly 
Staff Writer 

Essex Junction Public Works 
fixed a clogged pipe line under 
Dalton drive when students in The 
Ethan Allen apartments on North 
Campus complained of rust in the 
water at the beginning of the school 
year. 

Carl Crawford, assistant engi- 
neer and utilities superintendent of 
the Essex Junction Public Works, 
said that over the summer, con- 
struction crews upgrading Dalton 
drive and Ethan Allen. When they 
did they shut off the main waterline 
to install new valves. 

Although North Campus is lo- 


cated in Colchester, it receives wa- 
ter from Essex Junction. After the 
construction company finished the 
upgrade, it only turned on one of the 
lines that flow into the main one. 

When a line is shut off, sediment 
such as iron oxide, settles at the end 
of it, Crawford said. “A lot of sedi- 
ment was collected because the line 
was probably off for half of the 
summer,” said Crawford. 

Timothy Pedrotty, director of the 
Physical Plant also said when the 
line is finally turned on, the added 
pressure from the initial flush causes 
rust to come off the inside of the 
pipes. Both Crawford and Pedrotty 
described the incident.as a typical 


situation and an easy one to fix. 

Ed Calnan, resident coordinator 
at Ethan Allen, said he received 
several complaints about the water 
at the beginning of the year and that 
the rust returns occasionally. 

Steven Barlock, a resident of 
Ethan Allen, said his apartment’s 
water was yellow for the first two 
weeks of school. After he and his 
roommates notified the resident co- 
ordinator of the problem, public 
works pumped out the water. 
Barlock said he hasn’t had any 
problems since then. 

Pedrotty also said that 
Physical plant also hasn’t received 
any complaints since then. 


Rust was recently removed from North cam 
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Somnuiition reviewing switch to four credits 


By Dan Tuohy 
Staff Writer 

Three credit courses may in- 
crease to four credits upon review 
by the Curriculum Committee of 
St. Michael’s College. 

“] think teachers will want to 
increase a three credit course to a 
four credit course because it gives 
them more time,” Committee 
Representative Dan Graves said. 
It also gives teachers the right to 
increase homework, he said. 

A graduation requirement of 
124 credits and a minimum of 
thirty- six courses is the probable 
goal for the Curriculum Com- 
mittee this fall, Dean of the un- 
dergraduate college Susan 
Summerfield said. 

Four classes a semester was 


rejected last year by the commit- 
tee but the idea still exists if course 
credit is increased, Graves said. 

“There was real tension with 
last years plan, but we kept the 
notion that there was a need for 
four- credit courses,” Graves said. 

“Students and faculty will 
benefit because of more research 
and preparation time, while people 
will be more focused on classes,” 
Graves said. Commitment will be 
increased for students and faculty 
alike, he said, “But nothing is sct 
in stone.” 

Vote of approval for the plan 
will likely be sometime in Janu- 
ary 1992, Summerfield said, “But 
a lot of hard work has to be done 
before then.” 

The committee has to review 


department plans for “flexible 
credit” which includes varying 
amounts of credit according to 
prematureguidelines, 
Summerfield said. 

The Curriculum Committee has 
been organizational for overa year, 
which was originally started by 
Dean Ronald Provost. The com- 
mittee consists of faculty mem- 
bers John Hughes, Rev. Edward 
Mahoney, Kathleen Rupright, 
Douglas Green, Richard Benson, 
and John Carvellas. 

Sarah Kenny and Dan Graves 
are the two student representatives, 
who inform students and the com- 
munity of curriculum changes. 

“We’re getting what is best for 
the students,” Graves said. 

The committee must study 





"It's not that things are 
bad now, but this is a kind 
of modernizing. This is the 
finishing stage of a year 
long process, which is the 
hardest part." 

-Susan Summerfield, dean 
of the undergraduate 
college. 





plans and meet with department 
chairpeople to see if plans are 
workable and receive the ap- 
proval of the trustees. 

“Some classes will be three 
credits and some four credits,” 
Kenny said. In consideration to 
accreditation the committee must 
see what comprises a three credit 
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undergraduate cillege 
course as opposed toa four- credit 
course. Nothing is yet finalized: 
“Tt’s not that things are bad 
now, but this is a kind of modern- 
izing,” Summerfield said. “This 
is the finishing stage of a year 
long process, which is the hardest 
part.” 


Graduate program and SMC's third campus are college's best kept secrets 


By Scott Merzbach 
Staff Writer 

The Graduate and Continuing 
Education programs area part of the 
St. Michael’s community not well 
known to many students. Perhaps 
even less known is the “third” St. 
Michael’s campus. 

The Graduate program consists 
of six disciplines. They are Masters 
of Science in Administration 
(MSA), Clinical Psychology, 
Graduate Education, Special Edu- 
cation, Graduate Theology, and 
Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage (TESL). 

A message from President Paul 
Reiss to all graduate students reads, 
“The graduate programs of St. 
Michael’s College are important in 

‘¢he-mission‘of: the-college. It is the - 
purpose of St. Michael’s to provide 
quality higher education not only as 
aservice to students, butalso through 
those students to benefit the com- 
munity and the society generally.” 

. St. Michael’s has 94 full-time 
graduate students, and 630 part-time 
for a total of 724. 

“The focus of the courses are 
much narrower,” said Dave 
LaMarche, the vice president for 
academic affairs. “We’re primarily 
catering to the adult learner.” 

Each graduate course costs $176 
per credit. 

The main reasons for taking 
graduate programs are so the people 
can either change jobs, or improve 
the job they already have. Ron 
Miller, the director of Clinical Psy- 
chology, said most adult students 
have been out of college for fifteen 
years. 

Debra Murphy, director of MSA, 
said the idea throughout all the pro- 
grams is to provide theory to the 
practice. 

Most of the programs use adjunct 
faculty to teach many of thecourses. 
These adjunct faculty are both prac- 
titioners and scholars, Miller said. 
They are hired for their expertise, 
LaMarche said. 

MSA is perhaps the most in- 
triguing of the graduate programs. 
MSA began offering courses in 
Rutland, Vt. in 1989. 

The Rutland campus is located 
in the Howe Scale Center. The 
University of Vermont and 
Castleton State have also rented out 
space in the building, but St. 
Michael’s is the only college offer- 
ing graduate programs. “We’recre- 
ating a Rutland educational center,” 


Murphy said. 

“We identified another area in 
Vermont with the appropriate de- 
mographics,” LaMarche said. 

About 300 students are enrolled 
in the MSA. They come from all 
sorts of backgrounds. Nurses, po- 
lice chiefs, bank managers, and the 
chief coroner for Vermont have all 
passed through the program, 
Murphy said. 

There are a variety of graduate 


programs at SMC. Clinical Psy- — 


chology is the study of emotional 
and behavioral problems. This pro- 
gram offers classes and learning 
labs and internships for experience, 
Miller said. 

The Clinical Psychology pro- 


“gram is ‘small and selective. About 


60 students are in the program, 
Miller said. “About 80 percent of 
our students are women,” he said. 
The program, which began in 
1984, takes five to six years to 
complete on a part-time basis. Ver- 
mont is rare in that a licensed psy- 


- chologist is only required to have a 


masters degree and two years of 
trained supervision, with no doctor- 
ate. 

Graduate Education is directed 
by Susan Kuntz. It is the oldest of 
the graduate programs, founded in 
1940. A Master of Education and 
Certificate of Advanced Graduate 
Study are given to those who com- 
plete their studies. 

Vermont certification, through 
the program, includes elementary 
teacher, school principal and re- 
source room teacher. Secondary 
teacher skills include English, 
mathematics, science, social stud- 
ies and art. 

The Special Education depart- 
ment is directed by Fran Toomey. 
Mostof the students in this graduate 
program are already working within 
schools as teachers or instructional 
assistants, she said, and want to 
expand their skills. 

The students in this program are 
going to be “helping students who 
are identified as handicapped,” 
Toomey said. Case studies are im- 
portant to the completion of the 
program. Five learning require- 
ments for certification are diagno- 
sis, instruction, evaluation, legal is- 
sues, and professional and system 
issues. 

The Graduate Theology program 
began in 1962. Itis one of the oldest 
such programs in the country. The 
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instructors for this program, unlike 
the others, come from many coun- 


“tries “and religious backgrounds. _ Pret sree 
‘About 150'students take the session 


which are only offered in the sum- 
mer. 
The masters in TESL also began 


in 1962. “It is designed to develop 


and perfect classroom teaching and 
research skills for those who are 
professionally interested in English 
language teaching,” the brochure 
States. 

LaMarche said the TESL pro- 
gram is known worldwide. 

The graduate program is in a 
continual evolution to best meet the 
needs of the community, Lamarche 
said. 

Continuing education, unlike the 
graduate program, does not give out 
degrees or give credits. 

James Jackson is the director of 
continuing education, which is re- 
sponsible for community service 
programs, corporate training, and 
the summer programs, he said. 

A personal financial planning 
seminar, which attempts to help 
people plan financial success, is 
offered as a non-credit course. Itis 
an example of acommunity service 
program. 

During the week of Oct. 6, 36 
Japanese elder hostels will be living 
in the 400 Townhouses. They are 
here to take classes in the morning 
and will take field trips in the after- 
noons, Jackson said. 

St. Michael’s is the sixth college 
in the country to have this program. 
“We’re always looking for new 
programs,” he said. 


Summer academy, a program for* 


students from fourth to eighth grade, 
is organized by continuing educa- 
tion, as are the summer sessions for 
St. Michael’s students. 
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Ron Miller, director of clinical 
psycholog 
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“ne Defender i is looking for 


“an ad designer! 


If you're creative and want to make some 
extra money, please contact Business 
Manager Jen Kuhar at 654-6162. 


The Challenge Is Still There 


A Tradition of Service 


OR 100 YEARS 
Edmundite priests and 
brothers have embraced the 
challenge of giving life and © 
energy to the Church in 
America. Their pioneering 
spirit enriches the ordinary 
lives of people. 

Whether in Catholic educa- 
tion, in social ministries 
among people on the fringes 
of society, in spiritual renewal, 
or in parish work, Edmundites 
have been willing to serve. 

In doing so, they’ve been 
leaders in creating a dynamic 
vision of Church. 





A Future of Challenge 


ll ODAY, AND IN THE 
i century ahead, the 
challenges grow. The people 
of God need contemporary 











pioneers of our living faith, 
men who will assist and 
inspire the laity in taking an 
active role in the life of their 
Church. 


A Opportunity for You 


All S THE SOCIETY OF 

# Saint Edmund moves 
into a new century in 
America, accept the chal- 
lenge to become an 
Edmundite. Actively build up 
the Church while shaping this 
religious congregation's 
future. Find your place with 
the Edmundites. 





For more information on 
becoming an Edmundite 
priest or brother, write 

Fr. Michael Cronogue, S.S.E., 
Saint Michael's College, 

Box 271, Winooski Park, 
Colchester, VT 05439 


Edmundite Priests and Brothers: 
Ordinary Men Doing Extraordinary Things 
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Students receive 


By Scott Merzbach 
Staff Writer 

Students living in the 
townhouses and Hodson may not be 
aware of an incentive to save en- 
ergy. When students living in these 
places conserve energy, they get a 
rebate at the end of the year. 

The policy began in 1981 
with the opening of the 100 
Townhouses. In 1982, it was ex- 
tended to the 200s and 300s when 
they were opened. Hodson was also 
added to the program. 

Each student in the 
townhouses and Hodson pays $350 
for their energy consumption. Each 
kilowatt hour costs the school 6.5 
vents. This is about five cents lower 
than the cost to the general popula- 
tion, said Tim Pedrotty, the director 
of the Physical Plant. 

“Just about every student 
gets arebate,” said Darlene Mercier, 
the executive secretary for the vice 
president of administration and 


Annual senior 
class gift will 
endow $50,000 
book fund 

for Durick 
Library 


By Kim Tran 
Staff Writer 
Durick Library will receive 
$50,000 dollars from the class of 
1992. 

The annual gift of the senior class 
will be an endowed book fund. This 
means that as long as St. Michael’s 
is still a college, they will be able to 
use the interest from the account to 
buy books for the library.It is esti- 
mated that about 50 different books 
will be bought each year. 

This year’s campaign started on 
Oct. 6 and will run for six weeks. 
The campaign’s slogan is “100 per- 
cent spirit and 92 percent partici- 
pation”. 

Amy Biggie, class president, 
said, “Participation is much more 
important. I am very optimistic that 
we will reach our goal. 

I’m hoping that our class will 
show spirit and give to the fund. I 
think that our class is more close 
than the others in the past, so I’m 
hoping that this will help with the 
participation.” 

Senior Class Gift Chairwoman 
Deborah Cady estimated four-fifths 
of the class will participate. 

The committee is asking indi- 
viduals for an initial $10 pledge plus 
$35 donated over the next four years. 
In total it will be $150 per student. 

“Even though this is what we are 
asking, feel free to give more, or if 
you can’t afford it, give less. It re- 
ally doesn’t matter, just as long as 
you participate and help our fund,” 
Biggie said. 

As a way to get more par- 
ticipation, there will be some pro- 
motional activities going on. Kristie 
DeStefano, promotional coordina- 


business. “It’s basically what (en- 
ergy) they don’t use.” 

“The whole project is to 
ask people to conserveenergy,” said 
Lou DiMasi, the director of Resi- 
dence Life. 

DiMasi said the rebates 
create a genuine living situation. “It 
is geared toward a real life,” he said. 

The heaters in the 
townhouses and Hodson use elec- 
trical storage heaters, Pedrotty said. 
They arerecharged each night, when 
demand and energy rates are at their 
lowest. 

The Ethan Allen Apart- 
ments are not in the program be- 
cause they run on a different elec- 
trical system, Pedrotty said. 

The rebate is handled 
strictly through the college. No 
power company assists with the 
program. 

Eachmonth, the meters are 
read by Vern Cross, the energy co- 
ordinator for the college. Although 


tor, said, “Most of the plans are still 
in the air.” The class officers are 
advertising with posters and televi- 
sion ads. 

The library will donate old books 
that will be displayed in Alliot Stu- 
dent Center. 

The books will represent the 
amount of people who have donated. 
Also, there will be a small gift pre- 
sented to anyone who participates 
in the fund. 

It is not definite as to what 
kind of books the money will be 
spent on. “Before we decide what to 
spend the money on, a lot of re- 
search has to be done,” Biggie said. 

Richard Cochran, library direc- 
tor, said, “There are a lot of different 
needs expressed by people. Virtu- 
ally every department is in the pro- 
cess of rethinking about their cur- 
riculum. What I suggest for the se- 
nior Class to do is to get some sort of 


rebates for saving energy 


statistics are kept for each month’s 
electrical use, students do not re- 
ceive information about their con- 
sumption until the end of the year. 

The students used to re- 
ceive a monthly report, butno longer 
do, Pedrotty said. “The students 
kind of lost interest,” he said. 

During the 1988-1989 
school year, the average refund to 
each student was $106. The highest 
refund was in Hodson and lowest in 
the 300s. 

Despite interest in the pro- 
gram dropping, the rebate actually 
went up by $3 from 1987-1988. 
Pedrotty said this may be due to the 
last few winters having been slightly 
warmer than normal. 

DiMasi said many students 
remain receptive to the idea of get- 
ting money back. “There’s a good 
percentage who care about the 
money,” he said. 

The largest single payback 
was to students in Hodson, who 
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Students will find books through the computerized system. 





committee to see what area needed 
help.” 

Cochran gave the seniors a 
choice, they could either decide 
which present departmentneeds help 
most, or they could decide torestrict 
funds for new courses that are being 
developed. 

If the senior class decides to nar- 
row the books to the area of the new 
courses, there will be a bookkeep- 
ing system to prove to the seniors 
that the books they requested will 
be bought, Cochran said. There will 
be a prepared report to show the 
money’s allocation. 

Cochran said, “Everyone 
would like to see the library better, 
so would we. What’s really impor- 
tant is not just the building but what 
is inside. We are really appreciative 
of the senior class gift. We are very 
honored with their support of the 
library.” 


each received $211.50. 

Men consumed abot $30 
more energy per house than did 
women. Each apartment used just 
over $1000 in energy. 

Pedrotty said the best way 
to ensure getting a large rebate back 
is to take shorter showers, keep the 
windows closed, and to coordinate 
the cooking. Pedrotty said the hot 
water heater uses a considerable 
amount of energy. 

The electrical system is 
hooked up to a computer. Each 
house can be monitored for tem- 
perature at any particular time. 

Pedrotty said despite hot 
water heating being cheaper than 
the electrical units, there are no plans 
to change the system. 

DiMasi said with environ- 
mental awareness now affecting 
students, energy consumption is be- 
coming an important topic of today’s 
generation. 
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Library loses card catalog but gains $50,000 for books 


Library replacing card catalog 
with integrated automated li- 


brary system 


By Angela Marie Frye 
Staff Writer 
The Durick Library at St. 
Michael’s College will be saying 
goodbye to it’s card catalogue and 


welcome a new fully Integrated 
Automated Library system. “It (au- 


tomated system) will have a direct 


effect on everyone on this campus,” 
said Mark McAteer, Head of Circu- 
lation at Durick Library. 

The Digital Compatible System 
(DRA) will bring about the com- 
puterization of the card catalog and 
expand with the growth to of the 
college’s curriculum. “For every 
source, there will be a computer 
record,” said McAteer. 

McAteer also said if the research 
materials are in use, or on order, 
through “key word searching,” any 
terminal will pull that information 
up. “The system will allow students 
to target books and have greater use 
of that selection,” said McAteer. 

According to McAteer, when the 
system is up and running, training 
sessions will be open to the staff and 
students. ““The system is also user 
friendly. Everyone will be able to 
find their own way into the catalog,” 
McAteer said. 

Anyone with acomputer Modem 
can hook up to the library’s new 
data.base. “Students are far more 
facile with computers than the card 
catalogue, and this system will be 
connected to much larger data bases 
than the library itself. Students will 
have the ability to access the world 
from their dorm room,” Chris 
McClure, Chairman of the Library 
Committee, said. 

“Tt definitely enhances the qual- 
ity of education at St. Michael’s 
College, and the system will work 
beyond the library’s working 
hours,” McClure said. 

The Mikenet system extends to 
each room that has a computer and 
students can tap into the menu at the 
library where they can do research 
on the bibliographic data base, 


McClure said. The ability to re- 
trieve information will become 
easier. 

According to a memorandum by 
Richard Cochran, Director of Durick 
Library, the library will have 36 
terminals that will be directly linked — 
to the Vermont Automated Library 
(VALS), which presently allows li- 
brary users to look at the catalogs of. 
the University of Vermont, the — 
Vermont State Colleges, Norwich 
University, the Vermont public li- _ 
braries, and several selected text 
data bases. 

The system will also enable li- 
brary users to send book orders or 
suggestions, to the library staff from 
any terminal. 

The installation of the DRA pro- 
gram will take place after the 
library’s renovation. 
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S.A. money sytem 
revised for petty cash 


continued from page one 
rules. Last year anybody who 
brought a (petty cash) slip over, 
whether it was signed by the right 
person or not, got money. This year 
we’re putting aclamp on petty cash.” 

Firkey added that this year orga- 
nizations can only take out $200 per 
day unless they give her a day no- 
tice. 

“We're not a bank,” she said, 
“we just have enough money for 
students to cash their checks.” 

Karcher said this year the 
cashier’s office will not process any 
petty cash slips unless they’ ve been 
approved properly; but he admits 
that even that is not foolproof. 

“If somebody gives us a receipt 
for the right amount I can’t tell, 
there’s no way anyone can tell if 
that money was really spent on what 
it was approved for. You have to 
rely on people to give you valid 
receipts,” he said. 

The new controls on petty cash 
should help to not only deter po- 
tential embezzlers, but also to keep 
the S.A. on top of who is in danger 
of going overbudget. 

“If you monitor petty cash and 
purchase orders you know how 
much they have spent and how close 
they are to exhausting their bud- 
gets,” said Colleen Johnson, S.A. 
secretary of finance. 

In the case of fundraising money, 
keeping track of what happens or 
doesn’t happen with the cash is up 
to the classes or organizations that 
operate outside the S.A. 

“Usually you can keep track of 
the money raised by the amount of 
tickets sold,” Johnson said. 

Although Cemosia does not an- 
ticipate any problems, she said that 


this year, every day a fundraiser is 
run, a deposit is supposed to te 
made to help make sure there are 
“misunderstandings.” 

The Outing Club’s problem with 
missing equipment is an expensive 
one, but the athletic department, 
and any other organization with 
equipment or uniforms shares it. 

“I remember we had a problem a 
few year’s back with cheerleading 
uniforms,” Cernosia said. 

In this kind of case, students may 
not think they’re doing anything 
wrong. “It’s not like stealing from 
the cash box, but the equipment 
belongs to the school,” said Kate 
McDonald, outing club leader. 

Everyone agrees that honesty is 
the best policy and for the most part 
the officers are trustworthy students. 
Wood said, “TI tend to think or hope 
people would be honest, but I guess 
it (stealing) could happen.” 

Cernosia admits the system isn’t 
perfect, but puts her faith in the 
students. “The process, like any 
other process has room for error, 
but I don’t think I’ve ever wit- 
nessed any overt fraud even though 
the possibility is there,” she said. 

Junior class vice president 
Wendy Donna said, “When you get 
a position you have the faith of the 
class, and for us that is about 500 
people.” 

But, Donna admits the system is 
far from perfect and misappropria- 
tion of funds is possible. “T think it 
could happen,” she said. 

Despite the possibilities, Cernosia 
said, “I’ve been here for 14 years 
and there have never been any for- 
mal charges brought against a stu- 
dent.” 


Student accidents rise 
on Founder's corner 


Continued from page three 
there were 72 accidents, and in 1990 
there were 80, Gilman said. 

Many of these accidents are 
caused by people speeding, Sutton 
said. “The speed limit is 35 miles 
per hour, and lots of times there are 
accidents at night with people war 
DWI,” he said. 

Though car accidents are more 
common, pedestrian accidents are 
often the most serious. Sutton re- 
membered an accident at the en- 
trance to north campus several years 
ago where a woman was hit by a 
tractor trailer truck. 

Reiss said, “Seven years ago a 
young boy who had been dropped 
off for a campus event was killed 


crossing in front of the Bagel Fac-— 


tory. 


Because of the danger crossing 
Route 15, President Reiss said he 
discouraged a plan to build an art 
studio between Senior Hall and St. 
Joseph’s Hall. “The art professors 
at the time said they were reason- 
ably happy up in Sloane. I couldn’t 
see spending $250,000 to put a 
building in the wrong place. Students 
tend to take the straightest path 


possible, and unfortunately that 


would be dangerous,” Reiss said. 
The only defense against 
the hazards of route 15 is caution. 
Sutton offers this advise, “Be cau- 
tious crossing the street, and be 
cautious driving in and out to cam- 
pus—people have a tendency torun 
red lights. A basic rule: look before 
you drive and look before you walk.” 


Alumni 'talk it up' for St. 
Michael's admissions program 


Continued from page three 
base, Flanagan said. 

“The whole issue of re- 
cruitment for St. Michael’s, be it 
minority recruitment or general re- 
cruitment, lies in person-to- person 
contact. We need that to survive and 
if we didn’t have the support of our 
‘family' we would be in trouble,” 
Flanagan said. 

“We are looking for well- 


rounded kids who have some con- 
tact with the school. The reason we 
recruit from the grass roots efforts is 
because we attract the kind of people 
who will perpetuate the family tra- 
dition of St. Michael’s,” Flanagan 
said. “Our goal now is to extend our 
family to people of all colors while 
maintaining our loyalty to the 
alumni.” 


Service as sweet as dessert 


PHOTO BY MITSU NISHIAN 


Thelma Lonergan, Marriot worker, peeks through the dessert display in the Alliot dining hall. She has 
worked for the Marriot Corporation for the last two years. Lonergan said the main joy in her work comes 
from students. She said, "I love the students. I think they're great. They're friendly and nice." 





The Defender evaluated at conference 


Coverage of cultural diversity 
by The Defender was among the 
praises sited by a team of profes- 
sional journalists during a 
collegiate newspaper conference 
last week in Boston. 

"The Defender shows a lot of 
spirit and gives lots of play and 
space to important issues-like — 


multiculmralism pieces." _—_-‘Moliinaroli said this year’s staff _ 


“was aware of that problem and 


The comment was made as 
part of the 6th annual New 
England Collegiate Newspaper 
conference, which was hosted by 
The New England Newspaper 
Association. 

The judges also cited The 





-CASSLERS FOR HALLOWEEN 


STRIKING _ 
COSTUMES 


Defender for the "You must have 
been A beautiful baby" edition 
from last April. 

The judges were given four 
editions of The Defender from 
1990-91. 

The paper was criticized for 
poor reproduction. 

Executive Editor, Lynn _ 


has switched printers. Students, 
faculty, staff and other readers 
have reacted positively, she said. 
Attending the day-long session 
were Molinaroli, Business 
Manager Jen Kuhar, Managing 
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PRICES 
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336 NO. WINOOSHI AVE. 
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Editor Paula Ventura and Advisor 
Mike Donoghue. 

Donoghue said it was good for 
the students to learn that they 
have problems similar to other 
schools. 

"I think they were also shocked 
to hear some stories. In one case 
some Boston students said their 
institution had covered up four 
Tapes on campus by a student,” 
Donoghue said. 

Several months after the 
student was convicted the paper 
learned about the case and 
exposed the administration for 
covering up rapes on campus, the 
students explained. 


112 CHURCH STREET 
658-1596 
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OPINION/EDITOR 
What did you say? 





"Communication is a continual balancing 
act, juggling the conflicting needs for 





intimacy and independence." 
e ' . Wi 
By Lynn A. Molinaroli Men in Conversation, Dr. Deborah Tannen 





Executive Editor a aAaeaAAEAETO TOO 

I did not watch all of the Clarence Thomas/Anita Hill hearings 
because I was frustrated: Frustrated with the politicians for using such a 
serious forum for their own personal political playground. Before one of 
the 14-member Senate Judiciary Committee members even began to 
speak, I knew what he was going to say, or rather who he would be trying 
to discredit. No, I did not have a crystal ball. I simply looked at the little 
D or R next to his name on the tv screen. You know, Democrat or 
Republican. And when I saw who was on the Committee, men like Ted 
Kennedy, whose checkered past with women at Chappaquiddick and 
Palm Beach alone should have disqualified him from any participation, I 
turned the channel. 

However, I did happen to catch a few key testimonies and will never 
forget the disgust I felt when the cameras showed Thomas' family 
jumping up and down and crying after Thomas was confirmed. Imagine, 
a triumph, over a woman whose testimony changed the future of sexual 
harassment forever. To think that even one man or woman won't ever 
report a sexual harassment charge because Hill didn't succeed is a crime. 
Thomas should not have been nominated in the first place just based on 
his qualifications, let alone if even one of Hill's accusations are true. But, 
as is the norm in the political arena, we will never know the real truth. 
"Unsolved Mysteries" should take a shot at it. They probably would have 
more objectivity than anyone in those hearings had. 

What we are really talking about is communication between the sexes. 
Dr. Deborah Tannen has written two national bestsellers on the topic: 
"That's Not What I Meant! How Conversational Style Makes or Breaks 
Relationships" and "You Just Don't Understand: Women and Men in 
Conversation." I do not think that what Thomas said to Hill or Hill to 
Thomas was just a conversational misunderstanding. Obviously one of 
them was just a better liar. However, the miscommunication between 
men and women continues. 

Tannen's books are excellent guides for anyone interested in improving 
communication with the opposite or same sex. The psychology behind 
the simplest conversations might surprise you. Women and men need to 
start really listening to each other, and not just verbally. Life would be 
much easier if we all understood each other's conversational styles. The 
dialogue in the hearings was so filled with propaganda and prodding that 
it was hard to tell just who meant what and if they didn't mean it, whose 
script were they reciting? 

Listen to friends, family, and acquaintances when they are talking. 
Maybe some of the frustration we feel when we communicate, like I felt 
when watching the hearing participants. can be avoided if you do. 





Welcome to America 
By Paula Ventura 
Managing Editor 
"Yes, money's tight, jobs are insecure, salaries frozen. Most families now find two incomes a neces- 
sity. But what statistics don't capture is their irrepressible spirit." 

This is the case for the three families interviewed in the Oct. 21 issue of Fortune magazine. 

One family, the Bouxseins has a collective income of $42,000 a year, which supports three children. 
Their possessions include a $16,000 motorboat, four BMX-style bikes, and eight televisions. 

Rick buys $30 slacks at J.C. Penney while Maureen prefers to shop at the Goodwill Industries and buys 
designer dresses for $4. The dog gets homemade dog biscuits which are cheaper than those purchased in 
the store. As for their kids, the eldest is in college, with help from the U.S. Army, and the others are still 
in high and elementary schools. Groceries don't generally exceed $150 a week. 

Besides their work, the Bouxseins always find time for activities that are geared toward community 
improvements. Rick is a member of the city's charter review committee and Maureen is president-elect of 
the parent teachers organization. In terms of their future dreams, Maureen is happy with her life yet 
someday she dreams of the day when she will be able to purchase her own restaurant. Rick, on the other 
hand, is happy with his current job as a medical equipment technician and is confident that the whole U.S. 
economy can provide good jobs for his children as long as they complete college. 

The overall survey of how people felt they were doing financially, what they expect for the future, and 
their expectations for their children's future is most often answered with "better off," as the majority with 
figures of 34 percent, 57 percent, and 66 percent, respectively. a 

This isn't that strange to me because most of my life I have heard of how life is better now than it was 
when they (age 45- and-above family members and friends) were raised. Then again my family was raised — 
out in the boondocks of Portugal where running water in the house was introduced only ten years ago--so 
anything would be better. American life has always struck me as worsening in recent years. Unemploy- 
ment is always increasing, it seems gasoline prices are climbing and goods and services are at an ultimate — 
high. a 

In fact, the article cites the following prices: an office call with a physician went from $28.63 in 1971 
to $43.00 now. And a dozen eggs went from $.94 in 1971 to $2.03 today. College tuitions are increasing 
yearly: Harvard cost $14,170 for tuition, room and board in 1971 to $22,080 currently, and for our own 


$12,000 to $16,000. 
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This is by no means a positive 
description of what occurred on 
Capitol Hill. 


only shocked a nation but 
awakened it to sexual harass- 
ment. Before the accusations 
by Oklahoma University law 
professor Anita Hill a deaf ear 
was Often turned to the issue of 
sexual harassment by the 
American public. Now sexual 
harassment is the main topic of 
every conversation in America. 
However, the issue of sexual 
harassment did not just sud- 
denly appear, it has existed for 
centuries. 

It has only come to light 
after Thomas was accused of 
making references to "long 
dong silver" and asking "Who 
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described as pure entertainment. 


The events that unfolded not 


By Richard Morin II 
Columnist 

put a pubic hair in my Coke?" all 
of which stunned the American 
public. Or did it just provide us 
with something sensational to talk 
about? It is interesting that the 
confirmation hearings were not 
broadcast live by four networks 
until the sexual charges against 
Thomas were revealed. 

But suddenly the major 
networks replaced "Days of Our 
Lives" and "Guiding Light" with 
live broadcasts of the juicy 
hearings. It is sort of ironic how 
the networks traded fictitious soap 
operas for what turned into a real 
life soap opera. The American 
public didn't skip a beat, now at 
lunch the masses instead of 
talking about Luke and Laura, 
jumped into the question of who 
do you believe? Hill or Thomas? 
Dividing lines were drawn and 
people waited by their TV sets 
for the latest quote on Judge 
Thomas’ alleged misconduct. 


school alone during my four years here tuition room and board has increased every year from around 


It is really great that these people have such an optimistic outlook, but I seriously can't see how my life 
will be better, let alone my children's lives, unless the economy takes a drastic change. It seems like it's 
getting harder and harder to find a job upon graduation every year. Frankly, this scares me, and I don't 
know how it can be improved but I do hope politicians will be doing something about it. 

What's more interesting in the Oct. 21 cover article in Fortune is the difference in the median family 
income among races. As is always the case, the white family is in the lead with $38,387. There is another 
category listed; all races, at $36,944. 

To me this says that either our society is still very much racist, though we have many people going 
around saying that they are not, or other races still don't have the opportunity to further their education. 


Fear and loathing 


The topics of the homeless, AIDS, 
drugs, environmental degradation, 
etc. don't get live coverage by 
four networks. But, the issue of 
Clarence Thomas’ preferred 
women’s breast size does. I find 
this sort of perverse not only on 
its face value but on a deeper 
level. What does the American 
public really care about? 

What or was not said between 
Thomas and Hill was very 
important in discovering the 
character of Clarence Thomas. 
However, the way the media and 
the American public sensational- 
ized the events, depicts a popula- 
tion with a perverted sense of 
values. 

I am glad that sexual harass- 


ment is now something that more | 


people are aware of but I am also 
saddened by the route by which 
we were enlightened. 







WWPYV disc jockeys stir controversy 

As many people know, during a recent radio broadcast on 
WWPV-FM, one of the disc jockeys made a derogatory remark 
toward homosexuals. I would like to apologize to anyone who was 
insulted by the remark. Within hours of the incident, the person 
responsible was relieved of the privilege of having a show on 
WWPV. 

WWPY has a policy prohibiting the use of such language and in 
no way condones the remarks which were made. It is unfortunate 
that such poor judgment was used by the DJ. I would like to be 
able to promise this will never happen again, but unfortunately I 
cannot. The disadvantage with radio is that it is an immediate 
medium. In other words, as soon as words were spoken, they go 
out over the air. There is no way of editing a broadcast. The only 
thing the Executive Board can do is react. Newspapers have editors 
who can change what they do not like before it is printed. However 
we can only give our DJ's guidelines and hope they use good 
judgment. Unfortunately there is no guarantee that good judgment 
will be used; which means that it is not impossible that such an 
incident could happen again. 

The Executive Board of WWPV will do everything possible 
through monitoring the broadcasts and reacting swiftly and strongly 
against any future sexist or homophobic remarks. 

* Topher Guidi, WWPYV Station Manager, Class of '93 
(See related story on page one) 


Defender is too preachy 

While I applaud the efforts of The Defender staff thus far, I feel 
there is an issue I must bring up. In the last issue of The Defender 
we were informed that: smoking is bad, drugs are bad, drinking is 
bad, drinking and driving is bad, drinking and fighting is bad, 
drinking, fighting, driving and using drugs are bad. 

While all of the above are admittedly true, I seem to sense a 
certain theme in The Defender. Rather than continuing a develop- 
ment into an informational tract on the horrors of abuse that 
humans put themselves through, let The Defender perhaps print a 
supplement addressing these issues substantially. For my part, I 
would much rather read that than a Defender which is 50 percent 
moral watchdog. This of course is not to say that I am in favor of 
any of the above articles, rather I object to morality crammed down 
my throat in the guise of journalism. 

* Matt Englels, Class of '91 


Adoption ad policy should be changed 

I graduated from St. Michael's in the 1970's. My four years at 
college are among the best of my life and as much fun as it was 
making lifelong friends and sharing great times, it was also, as it 
should be, a growing up experience. 

I am now living in a charming house in the suburbs with my 
wonderful husband and our two-year-old son. He is adopted and is 
the greatest blessing anyone could ever hope for. When I look at 
his little face as I listen to the continuous raging debate between the 
"Right to Lifers" and the "Pro Choicers” it makes me want to cry. 
The fact is that had his biological mother not taken her responsibil- 
ity seriously, and made a tremendous sacrifice, he would not be 
here today. She had a choice. He never did. We thank God every 
day that she made the right one and a day does not go by that we do 
not say a prayer for her. 

Now my husband and I wish to adopt another baby. As was the 
case in the "70's, it is the case today I am sure, that women in 
college find themselves faced with the same choice. Unfortunately, 
upon contacting the office of The Defender, I was told that the 
college newspaper would not print notices/ads from couples, like 
ourselves, wishing to adopt babies. I cannot believe that the college 
community is pretending that the occasion would never arise and I 
also know that should a situation arise, adoption would be a serious 
consideration. The "Pro-Choicers" are so loudly in favor of 
abortion rights that we must present the alternatives with every 
possible forum. 

I, therefore, as an alumnus who cares a great deal about St. 
Michael's, wish to express my dissent to this policy and since 
printing notices would not in any way harmful and might in some 
way be helpful, I hope the college will reconsider its view. 

* Jill Hanlon Holland, Class of '78 
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Sanders addresses 
Vermont colleges 
in special column 


By Bernard Sanders (I-Vt.) 
Special Columnist 


(Mr. Sanders will be writing a 
monthly column for The 
Defender) — 

As a member of Congress I 
would like to bring the workings -- 
and non-workings -- of the federal 
government to the attention of 
college students in Vermont. 

One of the most disturbing and 
tragic facts about American 
society is that, even in Presidential 
elections, less than half of Ameri- 
cans over the age of 18 go to the 
polls to vote. In non-Presidential 
elections, the rate if far lower. 

Young people in particular often 
give up on the political process. 
I'm not blaming anyone: after all, 
the reason I ran as an Independent 
(and became the first Independent 
elected to Congress in 40 years) is 
that I share the widespread belieft 
that all too often our so-called two 
party system does not provide us 
with any real choices. 

The low rate of voter turnout is 
an unhappy indication that democ- 
racy is not altogether alive and well 


in the United States. The solution | 


is not in criticizing those who don't 
vote. The solution lies in giving 
potential voters--students as well as 
workers, young people as well as 
senior citizens--something to vote 
for. If more people were given a 
real choice when elections occur, 
more people would vote. 

But people often don't have 
these real choices, and that has led, 
in recent years, to more than 95 
percent of incumbents gaining re- 
election and, in 1990, two-thirds of 
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the electorate not voting. 

What is going on in Congress 
right now? Sadly, Congress is 
avoiding the most important 
issues facing the American 
people. 

One percent of our population 
owns over 36 percent of our 
national wealth; the gap between 
the rich and the poor grows wider, 
and the standard of living of the 
Average American worker is in 
decline. 


Does Congress or the President 


have a program to develop a more 
equitable distribution of our 
nation's wealth, and ideas as to 
how our economy can be 
reinvigorated so that all of our 
people have decent-paying jobs? 
The truthful answer is, No. 

The Cold War is over, and the 
Soviet Union is in the midst of 
disintegrating. While five million 
of our children go hungry and two 
million of our citizens sleep out 
on the streets, are Congress and 
our President prepared to make 
substantial cuts in military 
spending so that we can reallocate 
resources and eliminate poverty? 


_The truthful answer is, No. | 


.. Therich getricherand ... 
continue to receive enormous tax 
breaks, while millions of our 
young people are unable to afford 
the very high cost of a college 
education without going deeply 
into debt. Has Congress and the 
President ever considered the 
European model, funding univer- 


sity education so that it is virtually 


free to all who qualify? Has 
Congress and the President ever 
considered that higher educaiton 





By GARY LARSON 
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FILE PHOTO 
is not only an asset to the 
individual, but a basic necessity 
for an advanced industrial 
society in the late twentieth 
century? The truthful answer is, 
No. 

As it is currently structured, 
Congress will not respond to the 
deepest questions confronting 
our nation. Unless an outraged 
citizenry demands that Congress 
act, our government will 
continue to turn its back on the 
needs of the ordianry citizens of 
this country, and maintain its 
posture of protecting the 
interests of the rich and the 
powerful--the people who 
contribute to their campaigns. 

In our century, students have 
played a centrally important role 
in American society. They have 
led the efforts for civil rights, for 
world peace, for the environ- 
ment, for women's rights, and in 
many other areas. Is is in the 
hope that you, and your fellow 
students throughout Vermont, 
will help transform America by 
continuing that tradition of 
student activism that I am 


writing this column. 


. This is the larger picture. 
But there are also specific 
issues, about which we should 
communicate. You'll hear from 
me again. In fact, you'll hear 
from me soon, when I will tell 
you what the Congress--for not 
everything that goes on in 
Washington is without merit--is 
doing about making higher 
education more affordable for 
many of you. 
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: Defender staff 
- is looking for 
- guest colum- 
; nists to write 
on varied 
topics. If you 
; are interested 
: please contact 
- the Executive 
Editor at 
654-2421 or 
Box 275 
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International coffee hour 


unites Saint Michael's 
global community 


By Jaqueline Perlaza 
CIP Columnist 

The coffee hours which are 
held every Thursday in the 
foyer of Saint Edmund's are 
activities organized by the CIP 
(Center for International 
Programs) and Student Activi- 
ties. Most of the international 
community at Saint Michael's 
participates as a family, eating 
and enjoying a good time 
together at these coffee hours. 

Several years ago, the CIP 
had the brilliant idea of creating 
this activity with some goals in 
mind. First of all, the main goal 
is to have time at the end of 
each week when students and 
teachers can relax and share fun 
together because this is the time 
to forget formailities and to be 
friends with each other. An- 
other purpose is to make 
international students feel 
comfortable being in a country 
different from their own. 
Finally, the last goal is to help 
international students feel at 
ease with other internationals. 
If the students feel relaxed, it is 
easier for them to be with 
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Americans talking and sharing. 

In the beginning, the coffee 
hours were created with the 
intention of having just the 
international community together 
a day a week, but we can Ameri- 
can students are interested in 
knowing what is going on in the 
international coffee hours as well. 

Also, the CIP is interested 
in trying to integrate the interna- 
tional community with the 
American community because 
they think that international 
students and American students 
ought to act as a unified commu- 
nity where everyone can learn 
about each other. 

One of the activities thta CIP 
has done to get American students 
involved, is to invite some 
students taking Spanish to the 
coffee hours in order to practice 
their Spanish with Hispanic 
people. Similarly, some Ameri- 
can students from M.O.V.E. 
(Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts) have come to the coffee 
hours to talk with international 
students about their activities. 
This is a good idea to get interna- 


Look for our exciting Twentysomething 
special section on November 6 
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tional students more involved in 
college activities. 

An important part of the 
coffee hours is that when some 
international holidays come up, 
the CIP and Student Activities 
organize a little commmemoration 
of these holidays, and students 
who have special talents such as 
playing an instrument, partici- 
pated. 

Two weeks ago, wehad the 


‘commemoration of the Day of the 


Human Race in coffee hours. In 
this little celebration, we had the 
opportunity to see and enjoyu the 
music that El Salvador's William 
Rodriquez presented to us. He 
played some typical Latin 
American instruments. 

Now, the question is, what is 
going to happen at the coffee 
hours in the future? Well, I invite 


American students to go there and 


see by themselves what is going 
on. This participation would be a 
good idea for intergrating the 
international community with the 
American community. 





Sunday 


* 11:00 am St. Michael's Chapel 
Homecoming Mass 








. PHOTO BY ERIN HALEY 
William Rodriquez shares his special gift for music during a coffee hour} 






Attention international students! 
We are looking for writers 
to contribute to this CIP 
column, 

If you like to write, 
contact an editor 
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Saturday 


* 11:00 am Ross Sports Center 
Homecoming 5K fun run 

* 12:00 pm McCarthy Arts Center 
Wind and Jazz. Ensemble 

* 12-3 pm Ross Sports Center 
Volleyball Tournament continued 
° 1-5 pm St Ed's Lawn 
HOMECOMING OUTDOOR FESTIVAL 
Raffling a balloon ride 

Games. Crafts, Food, Music 

* 8:00 pm McCarthy Arts Center 
Chorale Student/Alumni concert 
and reception 
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Not even rain stops tradition 


she said. 


Oktoberfest 1 


The Defender, October 23, 1991 


(left) Students and area resi- 
dents flock to the various ven- 
dor tables in UVM's Patrick 
Gym. 


(below) Two students dress for 
the occasion in traditional Greek 
garb. 


By Nicole Lagace 
Staff Writer 
Evenraincouldn’tdampen the 
Spirits of those who flocked to this 


- year's Oktoberfest held on Redstone 


Campus at UVM on Oct. 12. 

The festival is usually held 
outside on the Redstone Green. 
There, people can mingle through 
food and crafts tables while listen- 
ing to the music of a live band. 

This year everything but the 
beer tent was moved inside to 


_ Patrick Gym due to the unfavor- 


able weather. Vendors selling 


items were set up on the indoor 
track. Food and refreshments were 
upstairs on the basketball courts. 
Music was still booming from 
two different locations. Bootless 
and Unhorsed, a local band, played 
in the beer tent. People in the gym 
were not left in silence. Six bands 
were scheduled to play there 
throughout the five- hour festival. 
“T think it’s great,” said Jane 
Sullivan of the festivities. Sullivan, 
a student at Providence College, 
was visiting friends for the 
Oktoberfest. “Tt’s beena lotof fun,” 


Vendors may disagree. The 
rained did affect their profits. Mark 
Miller, a student at UVM, said that 
he did not like being inside. “If we 
were outside we would have been 
sold out by now,” said Miller. 


Still, those who visited this” 


year's Oktoberfest did not complain 
too much. Robert Flaherty, a stu- 
dent at Worcester Polytech Insti- 
tute, summed up the day when he 


said, “Oktoberfest is great. I mean, - 


what could be better than warm 
friends and a cold beer.” 
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sweaters, jewelry and other craft 


Louis Harlan speaks at first annual 


Norb Kuntz Memorial Lecture Series 


By S. Jeffrey Edmond 
Staff Writer 

As a dedication to Norbert Kuntz, a memorial 
lecture in his honor was given on Oct. 18th at St. 
Michael’s. Kuntz, a beloved history professor at SMC, 
died in November of 1989. 

Kuntz’s widow, Dr. Susan Kuntz, opened the 
lecture with an introduction focusing on his love of 
history. “I think the bottom line was, if you wanted to 
talk to Norbert, you’d talk about history,” Kuntz said. 

The Director of Graduate Education discussed 
several instances from his life, which illustrated his 
passion for the subject. In one example, Kuntz said, 
“when he lived in Syracuse for a year, he learned 
exactly how the Erie Canal was built, mile by mile.” 

The lecturer was Louis Harlan, official biographer 
of Booker T. Washington and a professor of history at 
the University of Maryland. 

Harlan gave a general background about Wash- 
ington, an African-American educator of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries; explaining that he was in- 
fluential in affecting some racial relations. Despite 
racial tension in the era, Washington had the support of 
both northern and southern whites, Harlan said. 

Harlan has written two volumes on Washington, 
including Booker T. Washington, The Wizard of 
Tuskegee which earned him a Pulitzer Prize in 1984. 

Harlan was an appropriate guest for the forum 
because Kuntz held a great interest in the area of 
African-American history, and previously taught a 
“Black Experience in America” course. 

Harlan’s interest in Washington comes from his 


belief that “history is not just a success story. We 
learn as much from wrong turns and human relations 
as we do from our successes and cultural achieve- 
ments.” To Harlan a “wrong tum” in Washington’s 
life was when he “turned the other cheek to the 
oppressor instead of stating frankly that African- 
Americans wanted the same rights as the white 
majority.” 

To research Washington’s life, Harlan studied 
stacks of information, which the Library of Congress 
did not catalog due to lack of interest. In this research, 
he said that he encountered a number of documents, 
which were not to be made public. 

Like the moon, Harlan said Washington had a 
dark side. He said this side included actions against 
the system of white supremacy and segregation. 
Harlan said that Washington also attacked racial 
settlements which he had publicly accepted earlier in 
his career. 

Harlan summed up his 20-year study of Wash- 
ington by saying, “It was a major effort of this white 
man to get inside a black man’s head.” 

“In my biography he appeared as a more complex, 
clever, and self-asserting character who was ready to 
wade through the thickest of America’s race rela- 
tions,” Harlan said. 

Several campus organizations co-sponsor this 


lecture series. They are the department of history, the - 


international honor society in history, and the Martin 
Luther King Society. 

Organizers of the memorial lecture plan to in- 
clude issues regarding Native Americans in next 


year’s address. 


To Suit All Your Moods 
This Halloween 


Costumes * Make-Up * Wigs « Decorations « Pinatas » Party 


Supplies *+ and much much more 
One Day Only - 10/26/91 
Many Specials and Prizes 


Mylar Balloons - But one, get one free! 
10/26/91 only with coupon 


Essex Town Marketplace (Off Susie Wilson Road) 





Essex Junction 878-1571 »* Mon - Sat 9-5, Fri til 8 
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STUDENT RESOURCE CENTER ; 
CAREER NEWS ; 
x HOURS: " 
! CAREER LIBRARY M-F 8:30-4:30 , 
: M-TH 6:00-9:00 
x WALK-IN HOURS M-TU 4:30-6:00 n 
TH 1:30-3:30 . 
y UPCOMING EVENTS: ; 
5 10/24 Job Search Techniques Workshop, } 
a SE 102, 12:30 4 
10/24 Sign-up deadline for PRACTICE 4 
i INTERVIEWS to be held on 10/28 M 
‘ 10/24 Walt Disney Presentation, , 
4 Fireplace Lounge, UVM Living & wl 
a Learning Center7:00 pm a 
10/30 Resume Workshop, Alliot Lounge, }f 
of 3:30-4:30 pm uM 
. 10/30 Peace Corps Presentation, 
. SE 101, 6:30 pm . 
Se 
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‘Another crest is coming’: 
Jean Wilson predicts future communication and socialtrends 


By Lora Cecca 
Staff Writer 

Within the next 50 years, future com- 
municators will face a challenge of de- 
mographic and technological changes, 
said Jean Gaddy Wilson. 

Wilson, the executive director of New 
Directions for News, spoke in the 
McCarthy Performing Arts Center at 7 
p.m. Wednesday. 

“Careers in communications face a 
different and unusual kind of future,” 
Wilson said. “American journalism is 
caughtin a struggle of sweeping changes 
from technology and social shift.” 

Wilson is a consultant on press per- 
formance and expectations for U.S. and 
Canadian news organizations. She dis- 
cussed “How to Map Directions for Your 
Media Future: The Next 50 Years.” She 
is the first of seven nationally recog- 
nized news media professionals and 
scholars toi visit St. Michael’s in thenew 
Media Leaders Lecture Series, sponsored 
by the journalism department. 

The “sweeping changes” which may 
affect journalists in the future involve 
the improvements of technology. Wilson 
said the reporters of the future will 
gather more information from comput- 
ers than from people. The new technol- 
ogy will provide accurate and immediate 
information. However, it will have a de- 
humanizing effect because there will be 
less contact with people. 

The home will become the work place, 
Wilson said, predicting that in 15 to 25 
years, 15 percent of adults will be full- 
time workers and 85 percent will be 
part-time workers. 

“We are swimming in technology,” 


Wilson said. 

The media are challenged by social 
changes and technological break- 
throughs. Reporters must understand 
the social change and “need to communi- 
cate the world in ways that are open, 
thoughtful, insightful and intelligent 
with a broad vision,” said Wilson. 

Wilson discussed four emerging so- 
cial issues: family, women, ageism and 
immigration. 

The traditional family of two par- 
ents and children is undergoing a struc- 
tural change and has decreased from 40 
percent in 1970 to 26 percent, said Wil- 
son. Thirty-one percent of couples are 
childless and the number is growing, she 
said. “People are choosing not to have 
children,” Wilson said. 

Since 1986, women fill the majority 
of knowledge-based occupations. Wilson 
said women are leaving the supermar- 
kets and entering the professional work 
place. 


technological instruction. The average 
age of people has increased from 33 to 36, 
Wilson said. 

“Another crest is coming,” Wilson 
said in respect to the one-fourth increase 
of immigrants. “There is a richness in 
our culture where there is no where 
else,” she said, and gave the example of 
New York, where 119 languages are spo- 
ken. 

“My mission is to put on new glasses 
and actually see and understand what’s 
going on,” she said. “We are faced witha 
world that needs you more than it ever 
needed communicators before.” 


Baby boomers are growing older. The 
older generation depends on youth for | 


PHOTO BY DAVE ADORNATO 


Jean Gaddy Wllson speaking on the trends for the future within the family and in 





communications. 


Columbus holiday provides 


students more travel time 


By Julie King 
Staff Writer 

Why did we havea four-day 
Columbus weekend anyway? 
Mike Samara, Vice President of 
Student Affairs and Dean of Stu- 
dents said the main reason for the 
longer weekend was “so students 
could stay home with their fami- 
lies for Columbus Day, and could 
travel on Tuesday.” 

Most St. Michael’s students 
have four to six-hour drives, 
Samara said, in comparison with 
other schools that have larger 
numbers of in-state students. 
“Our students definitely need the 
extra travel time,” he said. 

“The thinking behind giv- 
ing this four-day weekend is that 
students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration need a breather after six 
or seven weeks of classes,” Sa- 


mara said. 


Samara made it clear, how- 
ever, that providing adequate class 
time is the first consideration of 
drawing up an academic calen- 
dar. “We found that giving this 
Tuesday would still allow us to 
have the appropriate number of 
class days,” he said. 

Samara said he was surprised 
at the high percentage of students 
who stayed at St. Michael’s over 
the long weekend. He attributed 
the numbers to members of sports 
teams, international students, and 
students attending U.V.M.’s 
Oktoberfest over the weekend. 

Samara said the academic 
calendar, which is prepared on a 
three-year basis, has allowed for 
another break next year similar to 
this year’s, with both Monday and 
Tuesday off. 





Current and future freshmen show off the campus 


By Laura Volpe 
Staff Writer 

On Saturday, the campus was 
flooded with about 700 prospec- 
tive students participating in the 
Open House sponsored by the 
Student Admissions Association 
in conjunction with the second 
annual Freshmen Parents’ Day. 

The Open House offered pro- 
spective students and their parents 
a chance to meet St. Michael’s 
students and to tour the campus. 
Admissions Counselor Edward 
Pitts said about 700 people were 
expected to attend. 

The Freshmen Parents’ Day is 
a day for parents to spend time 
with their children and to become 
acquainted with the school. Direc- 
tor of Freshmen Development 
Grace Kelly said about 200 parents 


J attended. 


In the afternoon, workshops 
were held for both groups. Topics 
included: “Parenting a College 
Student,” “Adjusting to a New 
Home” and “The St. Michael’s 
Community , How You can get 
Involved.” 

Pitts said the workshops were 
great, but aside from that, the tours 
are really important. 

Pitts said Open House may be 
the first and only look people get at 
St. Michael’s. “The SAA has one 
of the most important parts in giv- 
ing tours,” Pitts said. He said that 


parents and prospectives like to sara ame over the course of a six- oo 
talk to current students. INVESTMENT REQUIRED! year By abe d 
Kelly said a separate parents’ Or about two days — |emmm»== —— 
y peed: a month ~ and two weeks a 


day was started for freshmen be- 
cause President Paul J. Reiss re- 
ceived requests and inquires. 


Holding both events on the 


same weekend made sense, Kelly | 


said, because many of the work- 
shops will be helpful for both 
groups. It was also hard trying to 
find a fall weekend that was not 


already taken by some other event, 
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DEL'S RESTAURANT 


159 Pearl Street, Essex Jct. VT 879-1224 


10% Discount 


for St. Michaels Students 
Students with proper I.D. 


¢Dine In Onlys 


Mees PIN ree 
There are big bucks 


Montgomery Gi Bill. 


Paying for college has never been easy. 
But joining Army National Guard can 
make it a lot easier. You'll see a world of 
benefits — like up to $6,120 in education 
assistance. Plus an additional $2,000 en- 
listment bonus, Plus a 

minimum salary of $11,000 SE ONT 





she said. 

This may be the last year for a 
Freshmen Parents’ Day, Kelly said. 
“T’m still not convinced this is what 
freshmen parents and students want, 
so we’re taking a real hard look at 
it,” she said. 
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COMPILED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY ERIN HALEY 


Question of the week: Which part of the Defender do you read first? 


Kate McDonald, Jason Evans, Gretchen Wells, Kai Schmid, Jed Dousevicz, 
Senior Junior Sophomore Senior Freshman 


Last weekIreadthepartaboutthe Thefrontpagebecausethatiswhere The opinion page. I don't always Itdependsuponwhatpagelopenup The front page because that's the 
budget,andhowtheOutingClub's themainissuesare.Sometimesthat's _ read the Defender but when I do, _ to first. If I'm holding itanditfaces _ first page I see. 

budget gotcutin halfwhileevery- the only part Iread. AndI like the _ that's first. back, I read the back, but eventually 

one elsesincreased. But usually,I pictures on the front page. I get to the front and vice versa. 

Start at the beginning and proceed: 

accordingly. 
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St. Mike's welcomes 'International Friends' 





PHOTO BY MITSU NISHIAN 


Members of the Japanese Elderhostel, Mr. Jaro Sonehara, Mr. Kenichi Kawabe, Mr. Shigeo Nakagawa, Ms. Kazuko 
Yamamoto and Ms. Yasuko Farata, standing in Alliot. 


Japanese Elderhostel members explore 


cultural differences on 


By Scott Merzbach 
Staff Writer 

Students eating breakfast or 
living in the 400 Townhouses may 
have noticed many Japanese senior 
citizens dining in the cafeteria or 
walking around the campus during 
the week of Oct. 6. These were 
members of the Japanese 
Elderhostel, a program where Japa- 
nese over the age of 60 can visit the 
United States. 

Japan’s Elderhostel was 
founded by Reiko Bungo, who for- 
merly worked for the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service in Japan. In 1986, she 
helped organize the U.S. 
Elderhostels going to Japan. Two 
years later, she started the program 
in Japan. 

Bungo contacted James Jack- 
son, director of the college’s Con- 
tinuing Education Program, about 
hosting the group. Jacksonaccepted 
the request, because St. Michael’s 
is well known for its international 
program, he said. 

“They knew we had an excel- 
lent reputation in the international 
program,” Jackson said. 

Bungo said Vermont was in- 
teresting for the 37 seniors, because 
they knew little aboutit, unlike cities 
such as New York, Washington 
D.C., and Los Angeles, cities about 
which information is readily avail- 
able in Japan, Bungo said. 

Jackson said the program is de- 
signed to show the Japanese Ameri- 
can life. “It gives them an opportu- 
hity to get a taste of Vermont,” he 
said. 

Etsuko Leeaphon, who has 
lived in the United States for sev- 
eral years, assisted with the hostel. 
She helped coordinate the Matsuri 
festival last spring. She is the assis- 





excellent reputation inthe 
international program." 


- James Jackson, director 
of Continuing Education 





tant director of the Japan-America 
Society. 

“St. Michael’s has been hav- 
ing a lot to do with Japanese,” 
Leeaphon said. 

Leeaphon said the participants 
came to learn. “They’re interested 
in the daily life of American 
people,” Leeaphon said. Bungo 
said the seniors enjoyed talking to 
students, and were looking forward 
to class visits. They also wanted to 
know how American students 
study. 

Leeaphon said the Japanese 
have an excellent elementary and 
secondary school education, but 
they are “particularly interested in 
college studies.” This is because 
Japan is not as strong in college 
studies, she said. 

From morning to evening the 
agenda was full of events includ- 
ing lectures, field trips and meals. 
Seniors were also exposed to what 
Jackson termed “survival English.” 

The program, funded entirely 
through the Elderhostel, held lec- 
tures conducted by faculty and 
members of the community. Mod- 
ern Languages professor Anne 
McConnell spoke about early Ver- 
mont. Roger Putzel, assistant pro- 
fessor of business, discussed 
American business. 

The days were rounded off with 
various entertainments. John 
Hanagan, professor of philosophy, 


campus 


performed a jazz concert for the 


__ participants, and during the week, 


field trips included a cruise on the 
Spirit of Ethan Allen, and visits to 
area schools and attractions. 

Participants were given tours of 
the Shelburne Museum, the Ethan 
Allen Homestead, the State House, 
Cabot Creamery, and Ben & Jerry’s. 

The Japanese were also able to 

go shopping and experience Ameri- 
can life in restaurants. Leeaphon 
said the participants voted to eat at 
an American restaurant rather than 
a Japanese restaurant. 

The seniors got to visit vari- 
ous faculty homes, including 
Hanagan’s. President Paul Reiss 
provided a reception at his home. 

“T think the people enjoyed 
their stay here tremendously,” 
Hanagan said. ; 

Many of those whocame were 
skilled in Japanese arts, Jackson 
said. He suggested that St. 
Michael’s might be able to have 
these people speak in classes. “It 
could add some pieces that are 
mutually beneficial,” Jackson said. 

The Japanese came from 
various backgrounds. Four had 
been teachers in elementary and 
high schools, two were pharma- 
cists, and two worked in college 
admissions. There was a piano 
instructor, a company executive, 
and other office workers repre- 
sented. 

The group spent one week in 
Springfield, Mass., before com- 
ing to Vermont for a week. 

The visit was only the sixth 
time a group had come to the 
United States. The stops in Mas- 
sachusetts and at St. Michael’s 
were the second time the program 
came to the east coast. 


M.O.V.E. promotes international 
awareness, community service 


By Daniel Tuohy 
Staff Writer 

Every student is an interna- 
tional student to others, and knows 
the truth of ‘A friend is a friend.’ 

International students have 
come from around the world to join 
hands with St. Michael’s College 
students to help the less fortunate 
with the community serice organi- 
zation, Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts (M.O.V.E.). 





"It gives an opportunity 


to mingle with American 
students. You don't pay 
$16,000 a year just to go 
downtown with your 
buddies, you are here to 
expand your culture." 
-Alberto Riviera, Inter- 
national Student Affairs 
Committee 





“The beautiful thing is that 
in order to build or paint a house, 
and serve food you have to interact 
with others,” said Puerto Rican 
Alberto Riviera of the International 
Student Affairs Committee. “Ev- 
erybody paints the same around the 
world.” 

“You mighthave poor spanish, 
but then I might have poor English. 
It’s a learning experience,” Riviera 
said. 

M.O.V.E. has started a joint 
effort with goals to help the Burl- 
ington area and bring international 
students together with Americans. 

“At St. Michael’s we have a 
great opportunity which hasn’tbeen 
taken advantage of,” M.O.V.E. 
Representative Sean Day said. This 
is the first year the International 
Friendship Programs has been in- 
volved with M.O.V.E. and is “a 
study of different cultures,” Day 
said. “It’s coming along where it’s 
not that great a problem that it has 
been in the past.” 

While the past is being buried, 
the future holds diversity and inte- 
gration, Riviera said. 

“There’s a lot for international 
and American students to gain be- 
cause with the aspect of culture 
today we’re influenced by every 
other culture and society,” Riviera 
said. 

“It gives an opportunity to 
mingle with American students. 
You don’t pay $16,000 a year to 
just go downtown with your bud- 
dies, you are here to expand your 
culture,” Riviera said. 

Everyone is an individual with 
different political and social views, 
Riviera said, but people at St. 
Michael’s do not take the time to 
get to know others. 

“International students should 
get to know each other better also. 
It goes both ways — I am an in- 
ternational student and so are you. 
Everybody is an international stu- 
dent,” Riviera said. “Butin America 
there are so many sub-cultures, why 
can’t people accept one more cul- 
ture?” 

The language barrier remains 








the gap between International and 
American students, Riviera said, 
because people are afraid to ap- 
proach others to communicate. 

“We travel thousands of miles 
to get here, but it is just as long a 
travel for American students to go 
from one table to another to say 
hello,” Riviera said. 

Secretary of International 
Multi-cultural Affairs Tony De 
Gracia said, “International students 
can’t approach American students 
and people start to get into cliques. 
Japanese or Spanish students 
hangout with themselves, but it 
happens both ways.” 

“‘A simple * Hi, how are you?’ 
can break the ice,” De Gracia said. 

Riviera and St. Michael’s 
Alum Julio Castellanos of Guate- 
mala first started the program in 
1989 with two meetings. 

“The two of us saw that there 
was a lack of integration on cam- 
pus. We could see intemational 
students on one side of the cafete- 
ria and American students on the 
other,” Riviera said. 

The cafeteria is still so to a 
point, he said, but is far better than 
it was three years ago. Credit for 
initial integration goes to Student 
Association President Emeritus Pat 
Gallivan who helped a new gen- 
eration of international students 
integrate, Riviera said. S.A. offic- 
ers Keryn Wood and Rob Teas 
have continued the effort of 
Gallivan, he said. ; 

At the first International 
Friendship meeting Riviera and 
Castellanos paired about 50 
American and international -stu- 
dents together to mingle and get to 
know one another. At the end of 
the first year about 20 pairs were 
friends, Riviera said. 

“The same way that different 
people like coffee, some people 
didn’t like others,” Riviera said. 
“We’re not pairing anymore, but 
we give the opportunity for people 
to mingle.” 

Involvementwith M.O.V.E. is 
very important for international 
students, Riviera said, because the 
community accepts the role of in- 
ternational students. 

TheInternational Friendship 
Program has come a long way and 
has a long way to go, Riviera said, 
but like any friendship it lasts for- 
ever. “It’s a challenge for every- 
one. but the key word is patience.” 


Advertise in The Defender 
Contact our Business Mgr. 
for details and prices 


Free Japanese translation/instruction, to 
help businesses and individuals with 
translation of documents and/or Japanese 
language instruction. 

Contact Box 1793 SMC, COlchester, VT 
05439 


FREE TRAVEL, CASH, AND EXCELLENT 
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Wednesday, October 23 
Gallagher & Flynn Accounting Firm will have an informa- 


tion session for seniors looking for jobs in the Student 
Resource Center at 6:30 p.m. 


Volleyball vs. University of Vermont at 7 p.m. HOME. 


Thursday, October 24 
Walt Disney Corporation will give an information session 


about internships and full-time job opportunities at the 
Fireplace Lounge, Living Learning Center, University of 
Vermont at 7 p.m. Bring resume to be interviewed on 
Friday, October 25. . 

Jaime Morton, an area songwriter, will perform an acoustic 
music set at the Daily Bread Bakery & Cafe, Bridge St., 
Richmond at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $3.50 for adults and 
$1.50 for children. Call 434-3148 for tickets. 


Friday, October 25 

Ricky Skaggs will perform at Burlington’s Memorial 
Auditorium at 8 p.m. Tickets are $18.50 and $15.50 plus 
applicable service charges at Ticketmaster locations or by 
calling (802) 862-5300. 

The Voices of Saint Peter Claver Gospel Choir will 
perform at the chapel of St. Michael the Archangel at 7:30 
p.m. Admission is free. 

Beethoven Gala at the Flynn Theater at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
$23 and $25. Call 864-5741 for information. 


- 23rd Tournee of Animation at Spaulding Auditorium, 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. at 7:30 p.m. For 
information or reservations, call (603)-646-2422. 
SMC Volleyball Invitational at 8 p.m in Ross. 


Saturday, October 26 
SMC wind and jazz ensemble will perform in McCarthy 


Arts Center at noon. 
SMC Chorale will perform a with Chorale alumni for 
Homecoming in McCarthy Arts Center at 8 p.m. 


> 





"Little Man Tate" which Foster also directs. 


Courtesy of Orion Pictures 
Corporation 
‘Little Man Tate’ opened in select engage- 


ments Oct. 18. 

“Little Man Tate,” starring Academy 
Award-winning actress Jodie Foster in her 
feature film directorial debut, opened in 
select theaters nationwide on Oct. 18 fol- 
lowing exclusive runs in New York, Los 
Angeles and Toronto. 

Orion Pictures’ “Little Man Tate” stars 
raise him. 
Jr., and Adam Hann-Byrd. The film is di- 
tected by Jodie Foster and produced by 
Scott Rudin and Peggy Rajski, from an 


PHOTO BY SUZANNE HANOVER 
COURTESY OF ORION PICTURES 
Jodie Foster stars as Dede Tate and Adam Hann-Byrd stars as Fred Tate in the new movie 


Jodie Foster makes her directional 
debut in "Little Man Tate" 


original screenplay by Scott Frank. Randy 
Stone is executive producer. The musical 
score is by Mark Isham. 

“Little Man Tate” is the story of an 
extraordinarily gifted seven-year-old boy 
and his attempts to fit in. Fred’s life is 
greatly affected by the relationships he 
shares with is working class mother and a 
brilliant child psychologist, two women 
who have conflicting ideas of how to 


“Little Man Tate” is MPAA-rated PG. 
The soundtrack is available on Varese 
Sarabande compact discs and cassettes. 


Taxi Blues, a controversial Soviet film, will be shown at the Public Enemy will perform at 7:30 at the Memorial 


Arthur M. Loew Auditorium at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. at 7 and 9:15 p.m. Tickets are $5. 


SMC Volleyball Invitational at noon in Ross. 
Men’s soccer vs. Merrimack at 1:30 p.m. Home. 


Sunday, October 27 

Field Hockey vs. Elms at 2 p.m. Home. 

Kate and Anna McGarrigle will perform at the Flynn 
Theatre at 7 p.m. The Canadian duo will perform both folk 
and popular music. Tickets are $17.50, 14.50 and 10.00. 
For tickets or more information call 863-8778. 


Monday, October 28 


Practice Job Interviews from 6-9 p.m. at the Student 
Resource Center. Advanced sign-up by Thursday, October 
24 is required. 


Tuesday, October 29 

Volleyball vs. Springfield at 6 p.m. Home. 
Chuck D member of the rap group Public Enemy is giving 
a free lecture at Ira Allen Chapel on the U.V.M. campus at 
7:30. 


Wednesday, October 30 


SMC Theater production of ““The Love of the Nightingale” 
by Timberlake Wertenbaker will open at McCarthy Arts 


Center. A modern interpretation of a classical myth, the 
play will run Wednesday through Saturday at 8 p.m., and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. How to obtain tickets to be announced. 
Magic Flute, an opera, will be performed at the Flynn 
Theater at 8 p.m. Tickets will be $35 and $15. Call 656- . 
3085 for information. 

Resume Workshop in the Alliot Student Center lounge 
3:30-4:30 p.m. 

The Peace Corps will give a presentation on opportunities 
in St. Edmund’s Hall, Room 101, at 6:30 p.m. All students 
are welcome. 


Dine In Old Fashioned 
50's-60's Atmosphere 
Enjoy Friendly Upbeat Service 


"M¥M'S Homecooking™ 
DAILY SPECIALS 


Breakfast « Lunch e Dinner 


Route 7, Exit 16 off 1-89 


on the Winooski/Colchester Town Line 





Auditorium in Burlington. Tickets are $21.50 in advance 
and $23 at the door. Call the Flynn Theatre 863-8778 for 
tickets. 


Thursday, October 31 


M.O.V.E will sponsor a blood drive from noon to 6 p.m. in 
the upper alliot lounge. 


Saturday, November 2 

The Red Hot Chili Peppers will play at Burlington’s 
Memorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. Opening acts will be 
Smashing Pumpkins and Pearl Jam. Tickets are $19.50 
plus applicable service charges at all Ticketmaster loca- 
tions. 


Movie Listings: 


Merrill’s Showcase, Ethan Allen Cinemas, 


863-4494: 863-6040: 
Other People’s Money City Slickers 
Frankie & Johnny Doc Hollywood 
Shattered Thelma & Louise 
Ricochet Terminator 2, Judgement Day 
Necessary Roughness 
oe ee Loews Nickelodeon, 
obin 
: ee 863-9515: 

Prince of Thieves Paris is Burning 
Century Plaza, Deceived 
862-4343: The Fisher King 
The Super The Commitments 
Shout Paradise 
Barton Fink Emest Scared Stupid 
The Rocky Horro 

Picture Show 


‘Spray. Tye Sate SYS Se rs a 
PRES GS 8@ 8 6 08 
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SPECS 
VISA 
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BLUE LINE DINER 


Mon.-Thur. 6 am 9 pm, Fn. 6 arr 10 pm, Sa. 7 am-10 pm. 
655-0343 Sun. Brunch 7 am-2 pm, Sun. Dinner 3:30 prm9 pm 





SPORTS 


The'streak' goes on for St. Mike's 


SMC field hockey team 


extends record to 12-0-2 


By Gary Larose 
Sports Editor 

The St. Michael's women's 
field hockey team has continued 
what people are calling the ‘Streak’ 
with five victories over the past 
two weeks. The Lady Knights 
have extended their undefeated 
record to 12-0-2 and are shattering 
the SMC field hockey record 
books. 


SMC 1, NEC 0 

Last Wednesday St. Michael's 
dominated their game against a 
much weaker New England Col- 
lege team, but still only came away 
with a 1-0 victory. The Lady 
Knights outshot the Lady Patriots 
42-12 and finally scored late in the 
second half to run their record to 
10-0-2. Mendy Spillane was the 
lone goal scorer for SMC when 
she scored on a feed from Betsy 
Walters at 28:42 into the second 
half. 


SMC 3, Assumption 0 

On Saturday senior co-captain 
Anne Flynn once again led the 
Lady Knights to victory with a 
goal and an assist to lift SMC over 
Assumption 3-0. Junior transfer 
Marsha Spellacy and Mendy 
Spillane were the other goal scor- 
ers for the Purple Knights. Senior 
co-captain Tanya Krasnigor had 
an assist. St. Mike's goalie Jen 
England made four saves, while 
Dee Schilke made 29 saves for 
Assumption who is now 0-14-0. 


SMC 3, Bentley 2 

The St. Michael's field hockey 
team let up their first goals athome 
on Sunday against Bentley at home 
but still came away with a 3-2 
victory and away with their still 
undefeated record. 
The Lady Knights had held their 
opponents scoreless at 'Doc' Jacobs 
Memorial Field in their first seven 
games at home. 

St. Mike's swarmed the Bentley 
net for a total of 46 shots but only 
coming up with three goals. 


Bentley was held to only five shots 
but managed two goals. Sue 
Fleming gave SMC a2-1 lead seven 
minutes into the second half. Anne 
Flynn and Mendy Spillane had the 
other two goals for SMC. 

Ann Johnson and Chris Dorr 
scored the goals for Bentley who is 
now 4-7-2. 

The SMC offense , led by senior 
co-captain Flynn and senior Betsy 
Walters, has been outstanding get- 
ting nearly two shots to every one of 
their opponents. The Lady Knights 
offense has chalked up 49 goals, 
while the defense, led by senior co- 
captain Tanya Krasnigor, has only 
let up 11 goals. 

Krasnigor said, "It's hard to be- 
lieve how well the team is playing. 
Everyone works so well together. 
There is no one domnant player, 
everyone is extremely skilled and 
works together as a unit. When we 
geton the field there's an immediate 
feeling of control and intensity.” 

With three games to play the Lady 
Knights are on track to make a large 
dent on the SMC record books both 
as a team and individual players. 

Flynn is currently third on SMC's 
all-time scoring list, just three points 
behind Hall of Famer Kathy O'Neil 
(1981). She is second all-time in 
goals. Spillane isnow number seven 
on the all-time list, two points out of 
sixth, Betsy Walters eighth assist of 
the season against New England 
College tied the college's record for 
assists in a season. Goalie Jen En- 
gland and the rest of the Knights 
have broken the school record for 
shutouts in a season with nine. 

As a team, the Knights have al- 
ready broken seven SMC records, 
including most goals in a single 
season, most assists, most points, 
and of course the longest undefeated 
streak in school history for women's 
field hockey. 

The Lady Knight's will be visit- 
ing Bridgewater State on Saturday, 
hosting Elms College Sunday, and 
then visiting the University of 
Southern Maine for the biggest game 
of the year. As long as the Knights 


The St. Michael's field hockey team discusses game stra 


last Saturday. 





PHOTO BY MITSU NISHIAN 
tegy during halftime of their game against Keene State 
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Betsy Walters and Anne Flynn take a shot on goal ona penalty corner against Keene State. The Lady Knights won 


the game 4-0. 





remain undefeated and don't slip 
from their number three ranking in 
New England they will have a good 
chance to move up if they can beat 
Southern Maine who is ranked first 
in New England. The top twoteams, 
and possibly the third in New En- 


Men's soccer struggles 


By Richard P. Morin II 
Staff Writer 
The St. Michael’s College 
men’s soccer team has endured 
one of the most frustrating seasons 
under the nine-year tenure of head 
coach Les Johnson. 


The Purple Knight’s after start-' 


ing apromising 3-1-1 have lost six 
out of their last seven games, drop- 
ping their record to 3-7-2 overall. 
St. Mike's has been outscored 
22-4 in that seven game stretch. 
The question arises why have 
the Purple Knight’s faltered over 
the last seven games? The answer 
is injuries, the team has suffered 
season ending injuries to four 
midfielders as well as countless 
injuries to key players. 
Midfielders Eric Breeman and 
Kevin Smith will miss the remain- 
der of the season with knee inju- 





"This team is in total disarray with all the injuries that we 


have suffered." 


«Senior co-captain Mark Bodwell 


ries. While sophomore Andy Flint 
and freshman Kurt Schmid will miss 
the remainder of the season after 
suffering injuries in an accident un- 
related to soccer. 

Senior forward Jay Mauro, who 
scored four goals in the Purple 
Knights first four games, has seen 
only limited action over the last six 
games due to an ankle injury. A 
number of other players throughout 
the season have missed games or 
played while injured. 

“This team is in total disarray 
with all the injuries that we have 
suffered,” said senior captain Mark 
Bodwell. “This has been just an 
unreal string of events that has led to 


an extremely tough season.” 

“Despite the adversity we have 
gone through we have continued to 
play with a lot of pride,” Bodwell 
said. 

SMC dropped to 1-5-1 in NE-10 
play on Saturday with a 2-0 loss to 
Stonehill College. 

“We gave them all we had we 
have just not been able to generate 
any offense with all the injuries,” 
Bodwell said. 

The Knights have not had the 
same starting lineup in their last 
seven games, Bodwell said. “For a 
team to be successful you need to 


play together, we haven’t been able - 


to do that with the constant shuf- 


gland will be going to play in the 
NCAA Championships. If for some 
reason the Lady Knights don't make 
it they will settle for the ECAC 
Championships in which they won 
in 1988. 

"We expect Elms College and 


the University of Southern Maine 

to be challenging games. 
Bridgewater has beena tough team 

to beat in the past but this year we 

are stronger and we're playing with 

alot more confidence, " Krasnigor 

said. 


due to injuries 


fling of our lineup,” he said. 

In Saturday’s game Stonehill 
struck with 15 minutes left in the 
first half when the ball was played 
into the St. Michael’s penalty box 
and headed home by a Stonehill 
forward. 

Stonehill finished the scoring 
with five minutes remaining in the 
game after a Stonehill plaver suc- 





7 West Canal St. 
Winooski 
655-3373 


Onion River Clippers 
Mens Haircuts $8 
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cessfully worked the ball into the 
St. Michael’s penalty box and — 
scored from ten yards out. 

Stonehill’s Andy McMahon 
assisted on both goals. 

“We are just having fun at this 
point and that is what really mat- 
ters. Hopefully, we can spoil a few 
teams playoff chances along the 
way,” Bodwell said. 
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Buffalo looks strong in Adams 


By Bruce Zeman Jr. 
Staff Writer 


The National Hockey League's 
75th season is underway and after 
only three short weeks of play the 
usual strong teams are pretty much 
leading their respective divisions, 
although there are a few teams 
doing surprisingly well. 

In the Wales Conference, 
Patrick Division the Washington 
Capitals are on top with a 7-and-1 
record for a total of 14 points (two 
points for a win and one for a tie). 
TheCapitals are followed by the 
New York Rangers who have 10 
points, the defending Stanley Cup 
Champion Pittsburgh Penguins are 
in third with nione points, New 
Jersey is fourth and the Islanders 
and the Flyers are tied for fifth 
with five points apiece. 

In the Wale’s Adams Division 
the perenially strong Montreal 
Canadiens are leading the pack 
with a 5-3-and-1 record. The 
Hartford Whalers are in second 
with nine points followed by the 
Sabres, Bruins and struggling 
Nordiques respectively. 

As we look at the Campbell 
Conference, Norris Division we 
see the Blackhawks on top with 
nine points, followed by the 
Stanley Cup runner-up Minnesota 
North Stars with eight points, the 
Red Wings with seven, St. Louis 
with six, and in last ia Toronto. 

The big surprise of the season is 
in the Smythe Division where the 


_ Vancouver Canucks are in the lead 


Want a 








witha6-1-and-1 record for 13 points. 
Behind the Leafs are the Flames and 
the Kings tied for second with eight 
points, Winnipeg with seven, 
Edmonton with five and the new 
expansion club the San Jose Sharks 
who have one win and seven losses 
for two points. 

Z-man's picks for theAdams Di- 
vision. 

ADAMS DIVISION 

1) Buffalo - At the beginning of last 
season, many hockey observers 
picked the Sabres to be finalists for 
Lord Stanley’s Cup. That didn’t 
happen though, as injuries and sus- 
pensions took Buffalo out of the 
hunt almost from the start. 

Offensively, the Sabres pos- 
sess the strongest offense in the 
division, although last season was 
disappointing. If Dale Hawerchuk 
(31-58-89), Pierre Turgeon (32-47- 
79) and Dave Andrechuk (33-36- 
69) can rebound, the Sabres will 
capture the Adams crown. 

The Sabres will also benefit 
from development of Soviet star 
Alexander Mogilny (30-34-64), who 
is developing into a role player. 

On the blue-line, Mike Ramsey 
(6-14-20) remains one of the NHL’s 
top shot-blockers and penalty kill- 
ers, while Uwe Krupp(12-32-44) 


and Grant Ledyard (8-23-31) will 


provide leadership. 

In net, Darren Puppa(15-11- 
6)(3.38) must rebound from an off- 
year, while Clint Malarchuk (12- 
14-10)(3.35) will back him up. 

2) Montreal. - Another team that 
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was decimated by injuries last sea- 
son, the Habs still finished second 
with a respectable 89 points. 

The Habs lost Richer, but with 
the addition of Kirk Muller (19-51- 
70) the Canadiens picked up a qual- 
ity play-maker and leader. With 
Muller, Russ Courtnall (26-50-76), 
Denis Savard (28-31-59) and 
Stephan Lebeau (22-31-53) should 
all improve. 

Defensively, the Habs were 
ravaged by injuries last year, but 
with the regulars healthy, Matheiu 
Schneider (10-20-30, Pter Svoboda 
(4-22-26) and Alain Cote (0-6-6) 
could have career seasons. 

Between the pipes, Patrick Roy 

(25-15-6)(2.71) remains the NHL’s 
premiere net-minder. Almost in- 
vincible at home, Roy has become a 
clutch player. With no clear back- 
up, the Habs may look to get Roy 
some help via a trade. 
3) Boston - They may have peaked 
last year, as GM Harry Sinden is 
worried Cam Neely’s (51-40-91) 
career may be over due to injury. 

Without Neely, the B’s are an 
avergage team who will have trouble 
warding off Hartford if not careful. 
Four-time Norris Winner Ray 
Bourque (21-73-94) still reigns as 
the NHL’s top defenseman, but he’s 
been having more defensive lapses 
in the past two seasons. 

Craig Janney (26-66-92) and 
Ken Hodge (30-29-59) should con- 
tinue to improve, yet Neely’s loss is 
staggering. 

Andy Moog (25-13-9)(2.87) 
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remains one of the NHL’s top-five 
goalies, but Rejean Lemelin (17- 
10-3)(3.64) will be 37 soon, and 
may retire. 

4) Hartford - After swinging a 
block-buster trade with the Pitts- 
burgh Penguins that ultimately led 
to the cup for the Pens, GM Ed 
Johnston thought he had made all 
the right moves. 

The Whalers picked up John 
Cullen (39-71-110), Rob Brown (24- 
34-58) and Zarley Zalapski (15-39- 
54). They had impressive numbers, 
but most of those numbers came 
with Pittsburgh when they had Mario 
to pass to. 

Pat Verbeek (43-39-82) looks 
to have a productive year, along 
with the improvment of rookie 
Bobby Holik (21-22-43). 

The Whalers need defensive 
help, as Zalapski has periodic de- 
fensive lapses. Brad Shaw (4-28- 
32) and Sylvain Cote (7-12-19) are 
along way from winning the Norris. 

With any defensive help, Peter 
Sidorkiewicz (21-22-7)(3.33) could 
havea greatseason, butitisn’tlikely. 
Look for Daryl Reaugh (7-7- 
1)(3.15) to fill the back-up slot. 
5) Quebec. - Realistically, Eric 
Lindros has no intention of playing 
for Quebec, and GM Pierre Page 
knows this. 

Quebec has been the doormat 
of the NHL for three seasons, but 
they are right on the doorstep of 
developing into a very good team. 
Even without Lindros, who I pre- 
dict they will trade. 


Joe Sakic (48-61-109) remains 
a top-rank center, and with any 
luck, Mats Sundin (23-36-59) and 
Stephane Morin (13-27-40) will 
continue to develop. The addition 
of international star Valeri 
Kamensky will also help. 

Defensively, the development 
stage will continue in Quebec City, 
but the potential stardom is stag- 
gering. Bryan Fogerty (9-22-31) 
and Craig Wolanin (5-13-18) are 
the top two blue-liners, yet the ad- 
dition of Soviets Alexander 
Gusarov and Mikhail Tatarinov (8- 
15-23) can only help. 

In net, Ron Tugnutt (12-29- 
3)(4.05) remains the NHL’s. most 
under-rated goalie. With some help, 
he could emerge as one of the top 
three behind Roy and Belfour. 


All stats courtesy of The Na- 
tional Hockey League. 
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In Sports... 








New date set for Tyson 
Holyfield heavyweight bout 


January 20 has become the possible new date for the MIke Tyson and 
Evander Holyfield heavyweight bosing championship match, which hag 
been postponed becausse Tyson has a rib injury. That date is one week 
before Tyson goes to trial on rape charges. 

Tyson's training injury not only will delay one of themost awaited 
fights in years, butitalso has postponed what probably will be television's 
first $100 million night. 





einze and Crowley lead Tea 
SA over Boston College 10-0 


Steve Heinze and Ted Crowley, both former Boston College players 
scored two goals apiece for Team USA in a 10-1 victory over Bosto: 
College on Sunday. The exhibition game marked a homecoming for six 
members of the team - Jeinze, Crowley, Bill Guerin, Marty McInnis 
Scott Gordon and David Emma. All of them played their college hocke 
at B.C. 

Team USA led 9-0 midway through the third period before senio 
alternate captain David Franzosa beat Team USA goalie Gordon for the 
Eagles lone score. 


‘Skins and Saints undefeated 


Colts and Bengals still winless) — 


There are still two undefeated clubs after eight Sundays of NFL play 
One of them, the Washingto Redskins, had the day off as most of the N: 
F-C East had this week's bye. The other, the New Orleans Saints, had a 
different quarterback but the same old result. Steve Walsh led the Saints 
to a 23-7 victory over the Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

There are still two winless teams in the NFL. The Indianapolis Colts 
dropped to 0-and-8 by virtue of a 17-6 loss to the 4 and 4 New York Jets 
The Colts haven't scored a touchdown in 16 quarters and are the lowest 
scoring team in the league with just 55 total points. 

The Cincinnati Bengals are the other NFL squad looking for its first 
win of the year, and they'll have a chance to get it tomorrow night against 


Florida St. stays atop AP polli 
front of Miami and Washingto 


Although there are still a few non-believers, Florida State remaing 
entrenched atop the Associated Press College Football Poll. The 7-and. 
0 Seminoles received 56 of 60 first-place votes in Balloting by sports 
broadcasters and writers from around the country. Number-two Miam 
and third-ranked Washington got two first place votes apiece. 

-- Number-ten Penn State beat Rutgers 37-17 in a game featuring 31 
penalties, including 15 against the Nittany Lions. 

-- North Carolina got Geoff Bender's 34-yard touchdown pass to 
Charles Davenport with 24 seconds left for a 15-14 win over Marshall 
The 11th ranked Wolfpack scored the deciding touchdown after recov 
ering an onside kick, then getting a second chance to complete a fo 
-down pass due to a defensive penalty. 

-- Colorado started quickly and went on to beat Oklahoma 34-17. The 
22nd ranked Buffaloes got three first quarter scoring strikes from Dariz 
Hagan in defeating the number-12 Sooners for a third straight time. 

-- Illinois, ranked 15th, shut out number-13 Illinois after intermissio: 
in a 24-21 victory. 

-- Number-16 Baylor suffered its most lopsided defeat in Waco since 
1975 as 19th ranked Texas A-and-M toppled the Bears 34-12. 

-- Make it six in a row for 14th rated Alabama over number-eight 
Tennessee by outlasting the Vols 24-19. 

-- And number-24 Syracuse tured it over six times before managing 
a 31-27 victory over 20th rated Pitt. 

-- Ohio State, ranked 18th, routed Northwestern 34-3 in a contest 
scheduled for Evanston but played in Cleveland. The Wildcats surren 
dered the home date in return for about a million dollars in gate receipts 


--- From AP wire reports 





Wanted: 13 Major League 


Baseball 


By Dan Tuohy 
Staff Writer 

Say it ain’t so Joe! 

It was a season of hope and a 
summer of rope - a noose of rope 
that is, for thirteen major league 
baseball managers. Managers in 
1991 are dropping like flies in a 
heavy spray of bug repellant. Per- 
haps there are too many questions 
without any answers, but the fact 
remains that managers have to put 
out or get out. For a manager in the 
big leagues it isn’t how far they can 
spit their tobacco juice, but how far 
into October their team can play. 
Unlike the uncertainty of a 
knuckleball or the ‘Perry Bove yel- 
low hammer’, excuses for players 
are like jock straps in that everyone 
has one — except for managers. 
Therefore managers have no ex- 
cuse. But enough is enough. Come 
on now, thirteen managers axed in 
one season!! Give mea break. These 
men have pensions to look after. 

I'll say it, “Being a major league 
Baseball managerisa thankless job.” 
Think of a guy with the gray hair 
and belly hanging over his belt, al- 
ways hanging out in the dugout. A 
man who gets to wear a uniform 
past his fifties and has the power to 
juggle the careers of the players of 
an entire team. A good old guy 
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who must pretend he is walking on 
eggs because the front office of any 
team can at any moment yank the 
rug from under his feet, strip the 
uniform off his back, and send him 
packing. 

So where do these men go after 
they are gone? Are they like old 
soldiers, who never die but just fade 
away? Do they run for public office, 
smoke a little dope, or go fishing 
like Ex-Red Sox Manager Joe Mor- 
gan? Admittedly, Morgan has class. 
When he gets axed by Boston he 
simply goes fishing. Cool. 

But really, managers do not get 
the respectand money they deserve. 
These people have the greatest 
baseball minds in the ballpark, but 
are no more masterful generals as 
they are puppets of the owners. Sure 
a good manager gives buoyancy to 
a sinking ball club, buta manager of 
a losing ball club does not deserve 
the blame. Look at Manager Bobby 
Cox of the Atlanta Braves whocata- 
pulted from last to first place in the 
national league west, and who by 


managers 


the way will soon be World Cham- 
pions. Look at manager Tom Kelly 
of the spectacular Minnesota 
Twins. Kelly is probably counting 
his blessings for having a winning 
team, because scapegoats are eas- 
ily found. 

A manager may have the best 
baseball intellect, but he has the 
least glamorous job around. Base- 
ball fans do not care if a manager 
is canned. Players are promoted to 
celebrity status and so have the 
luxury to suck. Managers are out 
of luck. Where’s the Morgan magic 
now? 

So, as Mark Twain would say 
if he were alive today: I am not a 
manager of a baseball team and 
shall always try to do right and be 
good, so that God will not make 
me one. Well said, but WHY?! 
The players don’t make the ma- 
chine run, it’s the manager who is ~ 
the key to the franchise. 

Managers aren’t pigeons in the 
park to be kicked around, mind 
you, but this season they’re being 
treated like so. No respect, at all. 
Just think a minute...ever see a fan 
ask a manager for an autograph? 
Answer: “Nope, uh-uh.” 

Truly, the high risk job of a 
manager is thankless. 


The Beavers and Butler win 


intramural championships _ 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Staff Writer 

On October 10 the intramural 
softball championship game saw the 
5-and-3 Beavers face off against the 
4-and-4 Master Batters. The Bea- 
vers downed the Batters 12-6. In 
the semi-final game the Beavers 
defeated Stoliz Zombies 8-6 and the 
Batters upset the number one seed 
and defending champion Diamond 
Dusters 4-3. Congratulations to the 
Beavers. 

Competition is tough in this 
years intramural volleyball league 
as Communication Breakdown (8- 
0) and Skids III (7-1) battled it out 
ina tight match the other night. 
Communication Breakdown won 
the first game 15-11 withsome tough 
serves by Jorge Mata, Yuli Nishino, 
Tim Flynnand Aaron Henson. Skids 
III fought back to win the second 


game 15-12. Paul Constantino, 
Morgan Scheiber, and Katie Bosica 
led the Skids attack. It came down 
to a third game and side-outs when 
back and forth until Communica- 
tion Breakdown pulled away for 
15-8 victory. 

The Bumping Airs club is close 
behind with a 7-and-1 record fol- 
lowed by the Slammers who are 6- 
and-2, the Whaling Banshees who 
are 6-and-2 and Team X who is 6- 
and-2. 

On Sunday, October 20, five 
people braved the cold Vermont 
weather to play in the St. Michael's 
Open Tennis Tournament. Kevin 
Butler and Stephen Noonan played 
in the first round and Butler got the 
victory 6-2. Rick Letellier faced off 
in the second round. Richard came 
away with a6-1 win. Ina semifinal 
match Richard and Dan Peitler 


. Gold's Gym & East Coast Leotard's 


\ OPEN HOUSE 
AND 


AEROBIC. WEAR SALE 


‘Sat. & Sun. Oct. 26th & 27th 
i Gold's Gym, Ft. Ethan Allen, Colch. 


All leotards & tights under $18! 
i 3 month aerobics membership just $75! 
~. BEFREE morning STEP class (limited space)! 
Bring in this ad & receive a free gift! 


y 


Call Gold's at 655-3232 or 


East Coast at 655-4090 for more information. 





pionship match. The games went 


back and forthandPeitlercameout _ 


with the victory 8-5. In the final 
round Butler found himself behind 
2-5 before he fought back to beat 
Peitler 10-8. 

Congratulations to Kevin But- 
ler and all those who fought the 
cold to play in the St. Michael's 
Open. 

Twenty-four people are par- 
ticipating in this years intramural 
Ping Pong Tournament. The 
double elimination tournament will 
feature skilled players and some 
good competition. Play begins on 
October 16. ; 

Watch for more volleyball and 
ping pong tournament results. 


Correction 


Last week's intramural article 
headlined Fall intramurals come 
to aclose after short season’ was 
written by Sarah Goodrich not 
Gary Larose. 
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_ Squared off to see who would play — 
- Butler who received to the cham- 
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Number 20 Janet Rigazio tries to keep the ball from going to the opposing keeper in a game earlier this season. 


Lady Knights make up for slow start 





St. Michael's women's soccer is undefeated in last ten games 


By Gary Larose 
Staff Writer 

The St. Michael's women's 
soccer team got off to a slow start 
at the beginning of the season, but 
coach Azzie St. Ambroise said they 
always start off slow and then be- 
gin to do much better in the middle 
and latter parts of the season. St. 
Ambroise was fight. 

The Lady Knights lost their first 
four games of the season and since 
then have gone undefeated in their 
last 10 games, with eight victories 


and two ties. 
SMC 1, Plattsburgh 0 


On October 10 the St. Michael's 
Lady Knights took a six game 
undefeated streak to Plattsburgh 
State. St. Mike's brought home a 1- 
Oovertime victory and theirseventh 
undefeated game ina row tu catcnd 
their record to 6-4-1. 

St. Michael's got strong 
goaltending from Jen Kay whomade 
14 saves. Senior forward Janet 


SMC men's x-country 


_ By Gary Larose 
Sports Editor 
The St. Michael’s men’s cross 
country team finished fourth out 
of nine teams in Saturday’s North- 
east-10 Championships held at 
Bryant College. 

The Purple Knights finished 
behind the perennially strong 
running teams from Bentley and 
Springfield who tied for first place 
in the championships with 55 
points. A somewhat of an unex- 
pected finish was put in by the 
team from St. Anselms who fin- 
ished third with 94 points. Then 
came the Knights with 96 points. 
















Sunday, October 27 -- 





onday, October 28 -- 








Friday, October 25/26-- 


Saturday, October 26 -- 


uesday, October 29 -- 


Closing out the last five were 
Quinnipiac in fifth place with 154 
points, Bryant in sixth with 161, 
Stonehill seventh with 164, As- 
sumption eighth with 165 points 
and Merrimack finished last. 
American International College did 
not have a team in this years 
championships. 

Junior Brian Turner, who has 
been strong all year for the Knights, 
was the first man to break the tape 
for St. Michael’s. Turner finished 
seventh overall coming in at 27:14, 
and was named first team all-con- 
ference. The SMC men’s coach, 
Zaf Bludevich said Turner was in 


This Week In SMC Sports. . . 


Wednesday, October 23 --Women's volleyball hosts Vermont 


Men's soccer hosts Merrimack 
Women's soccer at Merrimack 
Women's field hockey at Bridgewater 
Women's field hockey hosts Elms Col. 


Men's soccer at Clarkson 


Women's volleyball hosts SMC Invit. 


Women's volleyball hosts Springfield 


Rigazio scored the winning goal 
12:42 into the overtime period on an 
assist from Jen Voight. 


In their next two games the Lady 
Knights went on to tie with Ameri- 
can International College and then 
went on to defeat Quinnipiac Col- 
lege 2-0. capa 


SMC 2, Stonehill 1 


On Saturday St. Michael's scored 
two goals late in the game to over- 


come a 1-0 deficit to beat Stonehill 
2-1, 

Janet Rigazio netted both St. 
Mike's goals within the final six 
minutes of the game. 

Jen Voight started the comeback 
when she crossed the ball to Rigazio 
who scored with six minutes left in 


~ the game. r= = 


Then with three minutes play in 
the game Maureen Hanna sent a 
long through ball to Rigazio who 
scored off the far post for the win- 
ning goal. 
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Lady Knights 
place third in 
Northeast-10 


By Gary Larose 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
cross country team placed third in 
the Northeast-10 Championships 
held at Bryant College this week- 
end. 

The Lady Knights were beaten 
by Springfield who had 21 points 
and St. Anselm's who had 77 
points. 

St. Michael's finished with 104 
points, in front of Bnetley who 
came in fourth with 110 points, 
Bryant with 119, Stonehill with 
132, Quinnipiac with 133, As- 
sumption with 266 points and 
Merrimack who finished in last 
place with 268 points. 

Senior captain Kathy Shevlin 
was first to cross the finish line for 
SMC and she finished ninth overall 
with a time of 20:24. Shevlin was 
also named second team all con- 
ference. 

Lady Knights Beth Mullane and 
Erin Smyth finished 17th and 18th 
respectively with times of 20:57 
and 20:59. Coming in fourth for 
St. Michael's and 36th overall was 
Jane Finochetti with a time of 
21:57. Close behind her was Alissa 
Breau coming in 38th at 22:07. 

The women's coach Margaret 
DiMasi said all of her runners ran 
superbly. She said we were ex- 
pecting a tough race and all of our 
runners kept our heads and ran 
well. 

DiMasi said this was her teams 
best race so far and this was the 
teams best finish in any Northeast- 
10 since joining the conference. 
They placed fifth last year. 

The women will be joining the 
men at the ECACs in Springfield 
on November 9. 


place 4th in NE-10 championship 


fourth place in the last 500 yards but 
a Bentley kid just edged him out 
down the final stretch. 

The second St. Mike’s finisher 
was freshman Steve Crafts who 
finished 18th overall with a time of 
28:37. Right behind Crafts was 
teammate Andrew Gelinas at 28:44. 
SMC’s Dan Johnson came in 21st 
overall coming in only six seconds 
behind Gelinas. Jeff McLane fin- 
ished fifth for the Knights with a 
time of 30:10. The rest of the St. 
Mike’s runners were senior captain 
John Golden, Mike Monahan, and 
Rob Connelly finishing in that or- 
der. 
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Bludevich said they were shoot- 
ing for second or third but it kind of 
hurt that two teams tied for first 
place. 

St. Anselm’s third place finish in 
front of the Knights considering 
SMC beat them twice this year al- 
ready in St. Anselm’s own invita- 
tional tournamentand in the Codfish 
Bowl Meet hosted by the University 
of Massachussetts at Boston. 

NCAA rules state that a team 
can only run seven meets and one 
conference championship. Since 
St. Michael’s has finished all of 
their meets they will now start 
training for the ECAC Champion- 
ships which is also an eastern divi- 
sion two qualifier which is being 
held at Springfield College. 

Last year the Purple Knights were 


the fifth best in New England and 
15th in the east. 

This year Bludevich is expect- 
ing his team to finish in the top five 
in New England and in the top 20 in 
the east. 

Bludevich is expecting to see 

some tough competition in the 
ECACs, From New England Lowell 
and Keene are strong and there are 
always some strong teams from 
Pennsylvania. 
“We have been training at five miles 
and the Easterns is a 10k (6.2 mile) 
race. This three weeks will give us 
achance to train for that,” Bludevich 
said. 

Also within that time the team 
will be helping out with the alumni 
race which will be going on this 
weekend. 


Jon Zaffino chosen for 
NE-10 soccer honor roll 


From Vermont AP 
wire reports 
St. Michael's soccer goalie Jon 
Zaffino was named to the North- 
east-10 weekly soccer honor roll. 
Zaffino, who ranks fifth in the 


Northeast-10 with a 1.48 goals- 
against average, made 21 saves in 
a 2-1 loss to Middlebury 
Collegeand had 10 saves ina 1-1 
tie with American International 
College. 
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Male Athlete of the Week 


PHOTO BY GEORGE BOWEN 


PHOTO BY GARY LAROSE 
Brian Turner finished first for the men's cross country team and seventh Janet Rigazio scored two goals in the last six minutes of Saturday's game against! 
overall in the NE-10 championship on Saturday. He was also named first team Stonehill College to lift the St. Michael's College women's soccer team to a 2-1 





all- conference. victory. 
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